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As the Editor Sees It 


A recent issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post contained two highly interesting articles 
on opposite sides of the question, “Are the 
Public Schools Doing Their Job?’ John 
Keats, author of The Crack in the Picture 
Window, wrote the negative case, while Her- 
bert Brown, managing editor of Changing 
Times, presented the affirmative. Both arti- 
cles were, of course, written well, and will be 
read by millions of people. As a result, strong 
feelings will be aroused. This is excellent, 
provided some intelligent thinking follows. 
But the curious thing about these two articles 
is that basically they are both arguing logi- 
cally from false premises. Mr. Keats takes 
the position that today’s schools are inferior 
to those of a generation ago, while Mr. 
Brown applauds the modern school. In actual 
fact, good schools today are not as Mr. Keats 
describes them, nor were the schools of a 
generation ago as good as he implies; on the 
other hand, Mr. Brown defends the modern 
schools by citing some of their weakest and 
most questionable practices. One gets the im- 
pression of two knights vigorously tilting at 
each other with brightly-decorated spears 
made of straw. 

While we feel that Mr. Brown chose poor 
grounds on which to make his fight for the 
present-day schools, we are even more con- 
cerned with the weakness of Mr. Keats’ posi- 
tion. His argument, in effect, is that the 
schools today have abandoned mental train- 
ing in favor of useful skills; and that the 
“Great Books” type of liberal education is 
lost to the modern public school child, with a 
resulting deficiency in his thinking power. It 
is stated or implied that these are deliberate 
changes derived from the teaching of John 
Dewey and Columbia University. To Mr. 
Keats, the schools aren’t what they used to 
be — and we will go on record as adding that 
they never were. 

It is must be assumed that both Mr. Keats 
and Mr. Brown are discussing, or think they 
are discussing, the average, most common 
school systems. There would be no point in 


using rare and extreme examples of any type. 
Mr. Keats says he is going to send his chil- 
dren to an old-established private school, 
where they can read and discuss Eliot, 
Veblen, Thoreau, Huxley, Joyce and Plato. 
Thus by implication he says that this is the 
kind of education high school students got 
thirty years or so ago. We challenge him to 
find anyone 50 years old who will sincerely 
claim that the American high school in his 
day had that kind of curriculum. 

Mr. Keats would sneer at visiting today’s 
school and observing a class of 17-year old 
boys learning how to choose car insurance, 
how to fill out an income tax form or how to 
get along with their future in-laws. This 
would never have been allowed in the older 
schools, he would say. And he is quite right. 
But he fails to recognize that the reason such 
classes were not, and could not, be seen in 
the schools of thirty years ago, is simply that 
these boys would not have been in the school 
at all. The school system had washed its 
hands of students like these at the end of 
the eighth or ninth grade. Yet Mr. Keats says 
that modern schools are not doing their job! 

It is very difficult to make direct compari- 
sons of scholastic achievement over a span 
of a generation, but in every case we know of 
where the same tests have been given to 
pupils “then and now,” the results have 
favored the students of today. It is easy for 
middle-aged people to view with alarm the 
educational shortcomings of the present 
youth, but it is very hard for anyone to recall 
accurately just what he himself knew thirty 
years ago. Most of us learn a great deal dur- 
ing our working years, from necessity, asso- 
ciation, practice and social pressure, and 
then are inclined to believe we learned it all 
in school. Yet we are quick enough to excuse 
our weaknesses in geography, history or 
literature by saying we’ve been out of school 
too long and have forgotten. Actually, it’s 
very probable that we never knew. 

In short, we think that the present-day 

(Continued on page 264) 
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The Germans of British North America 
During the French and Indian War 


GLENN WEAVER 


Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut 


Great wars often bring about profound 
changes in the modes of living, in the customs, 
and in the political attitudes of a people. To the 
Germans of British North America the French 
and Indian War brought such changes, These 
people had come to the New World for a variety 
of reasons. Some of them had come seeking the 
economic opportunity denied them in their old- 
world homes; others had migrated to escape 
religious persecution; and still others had come 
to North America to escape military service in 
the various Rhineland principalities. To the 
several British colonies from Nova Scotia to 
Georgia the German settlers had, during the 
first half of the eighteenth century, trans- 
planted their peasant culture, and by 1754 were 
there living in a state of tranquillity such as 
they had never previously known. 


When hostilities began near the headwaters 
of the Ohio in 1754, the Germans in British 
North America were largely indifferent to the 
conflict. Living, as most of them did, on farms 
in remote and isolated districts, and cut off by 
a language barrier from their English-speaking 
neighbors, they were little aware of the anxi- 
ety of the inhabitants at the seats of govern- 
ment and in the other older settlements. Even 
the Germans who lived in the more thickly 
populated areas to the west and the north of 
Philadelphia were largely members of non- 
resistant sects that had little interest in public 
affairs.! 


Nevertheless, and almost without their know- 
ing it, the Germans had become objects of sus- 
picion. Even before the outbreak of the war 
prominent colonists had expressed fears that 
the Germans would ally themselves with the 
French. On May 9, 1753, Benjamin Franklin 
wrote: 


“The French, who watch all advantages, are 
now themselves making a German settlement, 
back of us in the Illinois country, and by means 
of these Germans they may in time come to an 
understanding with ours; and, indeed, in the 
last war [King George’s War], our Germans 
showed a general disposition that seemed to 
bode us no good , .. [declaring that] the French, 
should they take the country, would not molest 
them.” 2 


In 1755 Governor Shirley wrote that the Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania were “indifferent about 
changing the English for a French Government, 
provided they could be eased of their Quit 
Rents, & have their Grants of Land enlarg’d to 
them.” 8 


Although these charges were unjust, there 
were reasonable grounds upon which they 
might have been based. The Germans who had 
come from the French-speaking cantons of 
Switzerland and from the western part of the 
Palatinate spoke French as well as German ;* 
moreover, the mere fact that the Germans spoke 
a foreign language—whether French or Ger- 
man—was enough to arouse the suspicion of 
their English-speaking neighbors. Then, too, 
certain acts of the German colonists had en- 
hanced the fears of the authorities. A riot oc- 
curred in 1753 in the German settlement of 
Lunenburg in Nova Scotia when the settlers, 
apparently having been incited by a French 
emissary, attacked the barracks and store house 
after their allegedly unreasonable demands 
had been refused by colonial officials.5 Shortly 
after the Lunenburg affair, a riot took place at 
the Union Iron Works in Hunterdon County, 
New Jersey, because employees of the iron 
works had cut timber on lands claimed by the 
German settlers. These two incidents were 
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magnified by the colonial newspapers and by 
the Reverend William Smith, who, in a letter to 
Samuel Chandler, the secretary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, also ex- 
pressed a fear that the Germans would soon 
be allied with the French.* These unfortunate 
incidents, together with the comment which 
they aroused, did much to put the German col- 
onists under suspicion; what was doubtless 
their sincere desire to remain aloof from the 
affairs of the colonial governments was mis- 


taken for open hostility to the British authori- 
ties. 


Thanks to their early attitude of indifference 
to affairs of state, the Germans of Pennsylvania 
had allowed themselves to become the tools of 
the Quakers, who, in 1754, were in control of 
the colonial assembly. Because of their great 
numbers, the Germans could easily have domi- 
nated the colony’s politics, had they so desired ; 
but, despite the liberal naturalization laws, 
many of them had not even become citizens.’ 


When the Pennsylvania Assembly rejected 
the Albany Plan of Union on August 15, 1754,° 
many Germans in that province doubtless gave 
a sigh of relief, for a measure which provided 
for both taxation and conscription must have 
been odious to the pacifist sectaries. In the elec- 
tion in the fall of that year the “Governor’s 
Party,” which was in opposition to the Quaker- 
dominated assembly, made a bid for the German 
vote. Christopher Saur, the Dunker printer of 
Germantown, urged the Germans to go to the 
polls. Saur, however, supported the Quakers 
and not the “Governor’s Party.” He warned 
that, unless the Quaker assembly were returned, 
the Germans would face the possibility of being 
reduced to slavery. Thanks to the German sup- 
port, the Quakers, by a narrow margin, re- 
tained their control of the assembly.® 


Hoping to win the respect of the new Gov- 
ernor, thirty-one Germans of Philadelphia, 
clerical as well as lay, on November 20, 1754, 
presented to Governor Morris the felicitations 
of the Germans of that city and its vicinity, 
taking advantage of this occasion to deny all 
charges of disloyalty and to pledge their sup- 


port to the new administration.’° These pledges 
of loyalty they repeated on December 24.1! 


Perhaps because of his suspicions of the loy- 
alty of the Germans, and perhaps also because 
of the indifferent attitude of the Quaker as- 
sembly, General Braddock moved on his ill- 
fated march, not by way of the more direct route 
through the inhabited lands of central Pennsy' 
vania, but by a southern route through the un- 
settled, uncharted, mountainous wilderness of 
western Maryland. While plans were being 
made for the Braddock expedition, Sir John St. 
Clair, Quarter-Master General of the Army, 
suggested that wagons and teams be obtained 
from the “Dutch settlers at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge.” 12 These Germans ignored Sir John’s 
suggestion, and, when the quarter-master gen- 
eral’s threats to impress teams failed of their 
purpose, Benjamin Franklin informed the Ger- 
man farmers of Pennsylvania that volunteer 
teamsters would be generously paid, and that 
those who refused to transport the supplies 
would be prosecuted. With this combination of 
threats and promises, he was able to obtain 
from the Germans of Pennsylvania the desired 
number of wagons, teams, and teamsters.’*? A 
few supplies were sent by pack-horses from 
Lancaster to Fort Cumberland,'* and Governor 
Morris wrote to the quarter-masters that he 
would send 213 barrels of pork, 5600 pounds of 
flour, and 100 head of oxen by way of Shippens- 
burg. For Braddock’s officers, Benjamin 
Franklin obtained from the committee of the 
assembly “twenty parcels of sugar, butter, tea, 
ground coffee, chocolate, pepper, a half-chest of 
white biscuit, rice, raisins, mustard, and a quart 
of white vinegar, plus a dozen dried tongues, 
two well-cured hams, two gallons of Jamaica 
spirits, and two dozen bottles of old Madeira 
wine. .. .”26 For the enlisted men, however, 
there was no such bounty, and, because of an 
inadequate supply of food, the army was forced 
to halt at several points along the way. There 
are some who attribute Braddock’s defeat to 
these unfortunate delays, which, in turn, may 
be in part accounted for by the indifference of 
the German-supported, Quaker-dominated as- 
sembly of Pennsylvania."’ 
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The “loyalty” of the Pennsylvania teamsters 
was effectively demonstrated, for when Brad- 
dock’s defeat seemed imminent they cut loose 
their horses from the wagons and fled home- 
ward.'* These men, however, were not slow in 
submitting their claims for the pay that was 
due them, and, urged on by Saur, who had 
chided them for being intimidated by Frank- 
lin’s threats,!® they pressed the issue until late 
February, 1756, when Robert Leake, a commis- 
sioner for the king, brought money from Eng- 
land to pay the claimants. Of the 196 claims 
settled at Lancaster, 103 were presented by 
Germans.”° Nor did the Germans hesitate to 
present their claims for damages done to their 
crops by the retreating troops.*! 


After the defeat of Braddock’s army, the 
French and their Indian allies were in control 
of western Pennsylvania. Even before this dis- 
aster Indian raids had been made upon outlying 
settlements in the western parts of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania; but the catastro- 
phe on the Monongahela opened wide the way 
to Indian assaults on that unprotected frontier. 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, then a large 
region west of the Susquehanna, was the first 
area to feel the full effects of Indian warfare,”” 
and soon the inhabitants of this territory were 
forced to flee eastward. The Indians encamped 
on both sides of the Susquehanna thirty miles 
north of Harris’s Ferry (Harrisburg) ,”* and 
from this base of operations attacked the settle- 
ments to the east and to the south. It was only 
when the savages passed through the gaps in 
the Blue Mountains, however, that the German 
settlers experienced the real terrors of Indian 
warfare, for the region immediately south of 
these mountains was inhabited largely by Ger- 


mans. Conrad Weiser in 1741 had unsuccess- 
fully urged the Germans to oppose any candi- 
date who should seek election on a non-militant 
platform, but at the time of this appeal, 
Weiser’s compatriots had no fear of the Indi- 
ans. Penn had made peace with the red men; 
the lands of the settlers had been deeded to the 
whites by solemn treaties; the Germans neither 
engaged in the Indian trade nor poached upon 


the red man’s land. Why, then, should the Ger- 
mans have feared the Indians?** Furthermore, 
the wives and the children of those Indians who 
had accompanied Braddock’s expedition but 
had turned to assist the French were living in 
the German settlements.”> Would not the pres- 
ence of these Indian women and children pre- 
clude an attack upon these communities? 


After the Indians had attacked several settle- 
ments along Penns Creek (in present-day 
Snyder County), Tulpehocken (the home of 
Weiser), Gnadenhiitten, and other German set- 
tlements, the peace-loving German settlers came 
to realize the wisdom of Weiser’s appeals. Late 
in October, 1755, Weiser issued an unofficial call 
for volunteers, and to this call three hundred 
men responded. These men, armed with guns, 
swords, pitchforks, axes, and such other 
weapons as they could obtain, were divided into 
ten companies of thirty members each. Fifty of 
these men were sent to Tolheo to guard an 
Indian pass, and others marched toward the 
Susquehanna. However, when these men 
reached Bethel they learned that a similar band 
from west of the Susquehanna had been am- 
bushed by the savage Indians. Thereupon the 
ardor of the “troops” cooled, and, after a “coun- 
cil of war,” they went home. Upon returning to 
Tulpehocken, Weiser was greeted by messen- 
gers from the German settlements on the Cones- 
toga who offered to send volunteers from Lan- 
caster County upon call from him. One hundred 
more volunteers from the Tulpehocken region 
brought the number of Weiser’s men to about 
500. Two hundred volunteers had also come 
from Reading, but, since Weiser had dismissed 
the “troops” because of poor morale and for 
want of military plans, these Reading men were 
sent home.** At Swatara a similar body had 
gathered. This group marched bravely to the 


top of the Blue Mountains, shot off the greater 
part of their limited supply of ammunition, and 
disbanded." 


Naturally, these ineffectual measures did 
nothing to curb the Indian raids; instead, they 
added to the confusion of the settlers, many of 
whom—upon hearing of new raids and giving 
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credence to the rumor that the French were 
about to erect a fort on the Susquehanna at 
Shamokin (Sunbury)**—fled eastward and 
southward toward the more thickly populated 
areas. Easton, Nazareth, and Bethlehem became 
crowded with refugees, and from these com- 
munities, as well as from Tulpehocken and 
other Blue Mountain settlements, appeals were 
sent to the authorities in Philadelphia for guns, 
ammunition, provisions, and troops.”° 


Nevertheless, the Quaker Assembly refused 
to act. In mid-October the farmers of the Blue 
Mountain region (from Tulpehocken, Heidel- 
berg, and nearby places) again took the law 
into their own hands when four or five hundred 
of them gathered at the home of one Benjamin 
Spicker and agreed to raise a company of one 
hundred and fifty men to guard the Kittatinny 
Hills. Each man was to be paid two shillings a 
day and to be allowed two pounds of bread, two 
pounds of beef, and a gill of rum—all to be 
guaranteed by the freeholders of the region.*° 


In the election of 1755 the Germans weak- 
ened their own cause by helping to re-elect the 
Quaker Assembly. Although the settlers in the 
Blue Mountain region would doubtless have 
preferred a change, Christopher Saur again ex- 
erted his influence upon the “peace sects,” 
warning them that, unless the Quakers were 
returned to office, a militia act would be 
passed.*! Shortly after the election, petitions 
and appeals for assistance and protection were 
sent to the provincial government by the lead- 
ing citizens of Berks,’? Cumberland,** Lancas- 
ter,** and York Counties.** Because the assem- 
bly still refused to enact a militia bill, Germans 
from the hinterland, six hundred strong, 
marched to Philadelphia late in November. 
Here they called upon the governor, and, after 
getting his assurance that a militia act had 
been made possible by a gift of £5,000 from 
the proprietors, proceeded to the assembly, 
which, in turn, conveniently placed upon the 
governor all responsibility for its inaction. But 
the frontiersmen, knowing that the enactment 
of the bill was the responsibilty of the assem- 
bly, were successful in forcing the passing of 


the desired legislation.** This act, passed by the 
assembly on November 25, 1755, provided for 
a militia of which the Governor would be com- 
mander in chief.*” 


Although the bill had been enacted by the 
assembly and signed by the governor, no relief 
was given to the distressed inhabitants of the 
Pennsylvania frontier region until, in January, 
1756, plans were made for building a series of 
forts along the Blue Mountains from the Dela- 
ware southwesterly to the Maryland bound- 
ary.*® These forts, erected at public expense, 
gave new courage to the frontiersmen, who 
augmented this chain of defense by erecting 
and garrisoning additional forts and stockades 
and by converting mills, barns, and farmhouses 
into neighborhood places of refuge.*® These 
fortifications, although they did not put an end 
to the Indian raids, did prevent the savages 
from gaining a permanent foothold south of the 
Blue Mountains.*® Consequently, the German 
settlers, feeling that their families would be 
guaranteed at least some measure of protection 
during their absence from home, began to vol- 
unteer in the colonial forces. To placate further 
the German and the Scotch-Irish frontiersmen, 
Governor Morris on April 14, 1756, issued a 
proclamation declaring war upon the Delawares 
and offering bounties for the scalps of hostile 
Indian men, women, and children.*' 


In 1758 the British planned to capture Fort 
Duquesne. For this purpose Brigadier General 
John Forbes had at his disposal almost 7,000 
men: 1,200 Highlanders, 350 Royal Americans, 
and 2,700 Pennsylvanians, together with other 
colonials from Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina.‘? Forbes was obliged again 
to call upon the German farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania for teams and wagons. This time the 
Germans in the Blue Mountain region were co- 
operative; consequently, the government, with- 
out resorting to threats such as Franklin had 
previously made, obtained wagons and teams 
in Berks County, chiefly through the efforts of 
Conrad Weiser.** In other quarters, however, 
the farmers were slow in volunteering, and 
there Forbes and the colonial officials did resort 
to threats.** 
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To facilitate the Forbes expedition, Christian 
Frederick Post, a Moravian missionary to the 
Indians who had married an Indian woman and 
was thus at home among the members of both 
races, was sent by Governor Denny to visit the 
Delaware, Shawanese, and Mingo Indians on 
the Ohio to secure their neutrality. As a result 
of Post’s mission, the French lost more of their 
red-skinned allies.*® After several blunders 
made by his subordinates (which almost re- 
sulted in the failure of the expedition) ,4* Forbes 
was able to proceed to Fort Duquesne, which 
the French, weakened by the desertion of their 
Indian allies, had burned and abandoned. After 
this success, for which Christian Frederick 
Post probably more than any other man de- 
served credit, the Germans of Pennsylvania 
could no longer be suspected of disloyalty to 
King George. 


Although Pennsylvania was the principal 
theatre of war, the pattern of events, so far as 
the German settlers were concerned, was much 
the same, although on a smaller scale, in the 
other colonies in which Germans had settled. 
The German settlement at Lunenberg in Nova 
Scotia was begun just one year before the out- 
break of the war. Consequently, in addition to 
the usual privations and hardships incidental 
to the establishment of a new colony, the people 
there found themselves further handicapped by 
their involvement in this conflict—especially 
since their community was one of the northern- 
most outposts of white settlement and, there- 
fore, was subject to frequent Indian attacks.*? 
At the outbreak of the war, however, the Ger- 
mans of Nova Scotia were perhaps even more 
indifferent to political questions than were 
those of Pennsylvania. They were inclined— 
since they had not strong political attachments 
—to take things as they found them.** Conse- 
quently, the Germans in this province showed 
no inclination, apart from the above-mentioned 
“Lunenberg Incident,” either to oppose or to 
support the British interests. 


In New England the English settlers bore the 
brunt of the Indian attacks, the German settle- 
ments in those colonies being confined to very 


limited areas. Waldoboro, situated in what is 
now the state of Maine, suffered severely from 
attacks; some of the people were killed by the 
Indians, and others were carried captives to 
Canada.** During the latter part of the war, 
Waldoboro Germans were to be found among 
the Massachusetts troops,” although no provi- 
sion had been made for the removal of the 
women and children from that settlement to 
safer quarters. Consequently, those who re- 
mained at home had the twofold burden of pro- 
tecting the inhabitants and of harvesting what- 
ever crops had not been destroyed by the sav- 
ages. Many of the German families in Waldo- 
boro subsisted for an entire winter on fish and 
bread.” At “Frankfort on the Kennebec” the 
Germans had a similar experience, but here a 
fort built by the settlers and garrisoned by the 
frontiersmen themselves helped to mitigate the 
severity of the Indian raids.** 


At the outbreak of the war the German Flats 
in New York extended westward for fifty miles 
along the left bank of the Mohawk River, 
from Fort Hunter to Frankfort.** In this ex- 
ceptionaly fertile region® there were perhaps 
2,500 to 3,000 inhabitants; and, since this line 
of settlement protected the frontier of new 
York,** the colonial government relied upon the 
Germans living there to prevent Indian raids 
upon the still more thickly settled areas south- 
ward along the Hudson. The French, however, 
reminded these Germans of the English mis- 
treatment of the Palatines thirty years before, 
and encouraged them to support the French 
cause.*? 


During the winter of 1755 and 1756, French 
agents in the German Flats boasted that they 
had received the enlistment of as many as 1,800 
Germans.** Although this number was grossly 
exaggerated, some of the Palatines of the Mo- 
hawk Valley were at first receptive to the over- 
tures of the French, and even proposed an alli- 
ance with the French Indians. Because the 
French suspected the loyalty of the Palatines, 
however, the plans for an alliance came to 
nought.5® Gradually the New York Germans 
came to see that their sympathies and interests 
lay with the English rather than with the 
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French, and, since they chose to remain loyal 
to the King of England, the settlements on the 
Mohawk were attacked in November, 1757, by 
a company of French and Indians. During this 
raid sixty homes were burnt, forty persons 
were killed, and one hundred were taken prison- 
ers. Shortly after the attack of 1757, the 
Mohawk Germans erected a fort for their pro- 
tection. The following year the French and 
Indians again attacked the settlement, where- 
upon the Germans, under the command of Cap- 
tain Nicholas Herkimer, repaired to their pali- 
saded fort and succeeded in beating off the 
attack, but only after thirty-three persons had 
been killed.*! The invaders, seeing that they 
would be unable to rout the defenders from 
their stronghold, destroyed houses, barns, and 
crops and then returned to their headquarters 
to the north.™ 


The Germans of New Jersey during the 
French and Indian War were, perhaps, more 
fortunate than those of any other colony so far 
as Indian raids were concerned. The only Ger- 
man community in this colony to suffer attacks 
from the Indians was the one in the vicinity 
of the Union Iron Works in the northwestern 
part of the colony, which was attacked late in 
1755, and again in 1758.°* Because of the Col- 
ony’s relatively safe position, New Jersey’s con- 
tribution to the war effort was slight. However, 
among the New Jersey volunteers who served 
in the militia there was a fair proportion of 
Germans. 


In Maryland the Indian raids had begun even 
before Braddock’s defeat. Conococheague (Hag- 
erstown), a German village, was among the 
first settlements to be abandoned. By the sum- 
mer of 1757 most of the settlements west of the 
Blue Ridge had been completely abandoned, and 
the Germans who had occupied them found 
temporary shelter at Frederick, the only armed 
fort in western Maryland.® In this colony, as 
in Pennsylvania, the assembly was slow in pass- 
ing measures to assist the Germans of the 
frontier.** Because no provision had been made 
for the remuneration of the farmers who were 
expected to furnish horses and wagons for the 
Braddock expedition, the Maryland Germans 


refused to transport the military supplies; con- 
sequently, some of their teams were pressed 
into service.*® 


Conditions on the frontier incited little sym- 
pathy from the Maryland tidewater aristocracy. 
Because the Maryland Assembly failed to make 
any provisions for their safety, the frontier 
Germans acted as best they could in their own 
behalf; some of them even disguised themselves 
as Indians and went on scalping parties to the 
Indian villages.® 


When the French first appeared on the Ohio, 
Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia had high hopes 
of arousing the spirit of the Virginians, but 
since he was at the time engaged in a constitu- 
tional controversy with the assembly, he did 
not succeed in doing so.7° Braddock’s defeat, 
however, had a profound effect upon public 
opinion in Virginia, Dinwiddie capitalized upon 
the momentary apprehension and succeeded in 
getting large money grants and more effective 
militia laws from the assembly. But, after the 
first enthusiasm for defense had subsided, en- 
listments fell off, and the quarrel between the 
governor and the assembly was resumed. Not 
until 1758 did the Virginia Assembly unre- 
servedly give its support to the war effort.”! 


While the governor and the assembly were 
thus at odds, the Indians were crossing the 
Alleghenies and committing the most cruel and 
barbaric atrocities. Augusta County, a region in 
the Valley of Virginia in which German settle- 
ments were numerous, was the center of the 
Indian attacks. Although a considerable num- 
ber of the frontiersmen fled from this county 
to the east of the Blue Ridge, the vast majority 
of them remained at home and carried on as 
best they could a program of defense.** In pres- 
ent Rockingham County, another area of Ger- 
man settlement, horrible massacres took place. 
Possibly because of the severity of these at- 
tacks, many militia enlistments from this area 
were reported.” 


Despite their considerable numbers, the Ger- 
mans in North Carolina, like the Germans in 
the colonies to the north, did not take an active 
part in the political affairs of their colony. 
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Here, as in Virginia, the English Assembly was 
involved in a constitutional controversy with 
the governor, and, for that reason, throughout 
the war assistance to the cause from North 
Carolina was negligible.7* Under circumstances 
such as these, the condition of the Germans on 
the North Carolina frontier might have been 
considerably worse than it was had not the 
whites been able to maintain friendship with 
the Indians until 1759.” In that year there be- 
gan the so-called Cherokee War, a series of 
French-instigated raids upon the frontiersmen 
of the two Carolinas which brought misery to 
both the whites and the friendly Indians, These 
incursions continued for more than a year, dur- 
ing the course of which the North Carolina Ger- 
mans, unable to defend their homes, fled to 
Charleston or to the German settlements in 
Georgia, where many of them remained until 
peace and security had been restored.”® 


South Carolina took little part in the defense 
of the colonies in general. Here also disputes 
between the governor and the assembly delayed 
official action, with the result that the frontier 
of this colony was, at least during the adminis- 
tration of Governor Glen, totally defenseless, 
apart from the protection afforded by the Inde- 
pendent companies on the royal establishment. 
During the governorship of Lyttleton, however, 
money was voted for frontier forts,77 but the 
measures taken were so largely ineffectual that 
in 1759 the Cherokees ravaged the German set- 
tlements on the frontier almost unhindered.”® 
Consequently, the Germans of South Carolina 
joined the Germans of the sister colony to the 
north in the general flight to Charleston or to 
Savannah, and they did not return to their 
homes until peace had been restored.7® In the 
Carolinas, as in the colonies to the north, Ger- 
man volunteers were to be found in the militia.® 


At the outbreak of this war, Georgia, at- 
tempting to escape all responsibility for frontier 
defense, immediately petitioned the king for 
aid. As late as 1757 the entire arm of this 
colony consisted of but 40 Georgia rangers and 
a few independent troops from South Carolina 
who were supported by the Crown.®! 


The story of the Germans in the French and 
Indian War would not be complete without 
mention of the Royal American Regiment. The 
original British plan for this regiment was to 
have four battalions of 1,000 men each, with 
fifty officers of the regiment to be recruited 
from the Swiss and German settlers of the 
Colonies.®* This regiment, although it probably 
never reached its full “paper strength,” saw 
service in all sections of British North Amer- 
ica and made for itself a distinguished record. 
During 1757 the several companies of the 
regiment saw service at Louisbourg, Fort 
Hunter, Fort William Henry, Crown Point, 
Ticonderoga, Fort Stanwix, and in South 
Carolina. In 1758 battalions of this regiment 
were at Louisbourg and at Fort Duquesne 
(Fort Pitt), and in 1759 troops from this 
regiment fought at Fort Niagara, at Quebec, 
and at Lake Champlain. The First Battalion, 
which in 1759 had served at Quebec, remained 
in garrison there until 1761, when it was 
removed to Virginia. This battalion’s final par- 
ticipation in the War was at Bushy Run in 
Western Pennsylvania in 1763.** 


For the Germans of British North America, 
perhaps the most far-reaching effect of this war 
consisted in putting these people in the way of 
their “Americanization”—if this term may be 
used in reference to a period as early as this 
one. The war cut off, to a large extent, their 
contacts with the old world, and, at the same 
time, induced them to feel that the cause of 
their English fellow colonists was also their 
own cause, Finally, the war marked the accept- 
ance of the Germans, who, understandably, had 
so long been regarded with suspicion, as an 
element of the social and political life of the 
English colonies. 
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Needed: Living Texts 


JOHN F. OHLES 


Crookston, Minnesota 


What is there about this hallowed social 
studies textbook (this foundation upon which 
attitudes of citizenship and appreciation of 
our most perfect experiment in democratic 
living are built, this key to the preservation 
of our way of life) that causes pupils to treat 
it with disrespect, to decorate its pages with 
“Bored of Education” and “In case of fire, 
throw this in,’ to retch mentally when read- 
ing it, to cover opened pages with other 
reading or to stare through the printed page 
into a world of fantasy? 


Despite a teacher’s enthusiasm, derived 
from appreciation of the vitality and drama 
of the story behind the printed page and an 
earnest belief in its contribution to the indi- 
vidual and society, our living reincarnations 
of those ghosts of the past remain aloof to 
entreaties, scornful of pressure and rebellious 
to threats. Whenever I face up to reality 
(this is to be avoided at all costs) comes the 
shocking realization that some pupils read 
through duty or pleasure predating this 
classroom, some read as an unpleasant task 
that rates with a dosage of castor oil, and 
some never read the text at all! 


Am I such a poor judge of textbooks? Dur- 
ing my relatively few years of teaching, I 
have dutifully experienced the task of aiding 
in the selection of texts for my classes. 
Mental weighing of values purported by pub- 


lishers has taken a not inconsiderable amount 
of time: name, profession and degree held by 
the author, date of publication, organization 
of units, size and type of print and quality of 
paper; number of illustrations, charts, maps 
and review questions, etc., etc., ad infinitum. 
Yet, year after vear, the same struggle of 
mind versus minds finds me contriving in- 
numerable devices whose ultimate objectives 
are to encourage a large number of pupils 
just to read that carefully selected text. Year 
after year, are the same (inevitable, it 
seems) failures of purpose. 


The problem is no newcomer as educa- 
tional literature abounds with suggestions 
for sugar-coating the pill. Multiple texts, 
visual aids, field trips, informal instruction, 
core curriculum have been among the sug- 
gested techniques and yet, despite the values 
of each, the basic problem continues to haunt 
the teacher in the classroom. No matter how 
sugar-coated, the pill remains since the social 
studies are, and by nature must remain, read- 
ing courses, Our educational modernists have 
not found a solution. 


Consulting my traditional colleagues I ex- 
pect and receive the traditional answers: 
“Flunk ’em,” “They’ll have to learn to do the 
things they don’t like,” “Show them who’s 
the boss,” “Pour on more work,” etc. But 
these traditional solutions only lead to the 
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same traditional results. No, my conservative 
friend, we may lead pupils to books, but we 
cannot make them read. We have failed them 
and doubled the loads, but the whip has 
cracked in vain. 


Part of the problem undoubtedly lies in 
the organization of instruction, in the scope 
and sequence of courses. Frequently, 
prompted by legislative decrees, we find our- 
selves offering subject matters, particularly 
American history and government, several 
times throughout the twelve years. Forced 
into a sequential repetition, we mistakenly 
repeat the same material time and again, 
altered only by textbook levels. We are bor- 
ing them to death —and doing a fine job! 

Problems of scope and sequence and read- 
ing level must, can, and will be solved for 
they are of such a nature that all but the 
most unreconciled traditionalists may be ex- 
pected to accept their rational roots. We need 
not expect here a rapid change (in our con- 
servative profession) but progress will be 
gradual and persistent, logic and reason will 
prevail. We will gradually reorganize our 
educational hodge-podge into a more rea- 
sonable whole. 


But, if we eliminate the boredom caused by 
repetition and reading difficulties, we must 
still anticipate a dragging of the feet, a re- 
luctance to read, penciled rebellion on the 
texts. We may be able to raise significantly 
the number of pupils who read printed words 
and go through the prescribed motions, but 
we will still fail to provoke the desired atti- 
tude toward textbooks and thus toward ma- 
ture citizenship. We have not gone far 
enough! 


The key to a textbook acceptable to our 
clients lies not alone in reading level, attrac- 
tiveness of make-up, profuseness of illustra- 
tions, or width of reading line. The heart of 
our reading material lies in the skill with 
which it is written (and herein lies our most 
unpalatable reform). We must surrender the 
authorship of our texts to those steeped in 
techniques of writing for children and adoles- 
cents; we must become accustomed to seeking 
writers of skill and not of pedigree. 


Let’s take a look at Elmer Inkwell’s first 
departure from teenage fiction to Tom’s Ad- 
ventures In Washington. Part one finds Tom 
uncovering a sinister plot to steal the original 
copy of the Constitution and, between first 
impulsive involvement with the case and in- 
evitable rescue of pretty Mary Ann and the 
document, he learns the history, content, and 
significance of the foundation of our democ- 
racy. Details may be acquired through meet- 
ings with the President, Chief Justice or 
other personages, perhaps while the chase 
winds through the White House grounds, 
Supreme Court Building and Capitol; pos- 
sibly through innumerable other manifesta- 
tions of plot. However they are woven in 
facts that become part of a story, not an im- 
personal listing of names, dates and figures. 
What matter whether a pupil reads to dis- 
cover whether Tom rescues girl and/or stolen 
manuscript as long as another primary result 
is an understanding and appreciation of the 
Constitution? 


Part two may find Tom actively working 
within select political circles as Senator 
Glutch, fearless warrior and best friend of 
Mary Ann’s father, wins the presidential 
nomination and campaign. Part three may 
find Tom crash-landing a plane within the 
Los Alamos Reservation thus becoming fa- 
miliar with atomic energy, security, federal 
law enforcement and perhaps even the 
Pentagon. Through the various parts (or 
units) of Tom’s Adventures may be experi- 
enced stories as fabulous as those of Buck 
Rogers, but with a vengeance (an educational 
vengeance). 


In a reluctance to retreat from tradition 
various arguments may be anticipated in 
opposition to a living reading material. One 
proposition bound to arise is an objection 
that we are going down to the level of the 
pupils rather than bringing them up to some 
undefined optimum adult level. Here we have 
the same undisguised controversy, sup- 
posedly resolved many years ago, centered 
about the proposition that teachers must 
accept the students as they are. It is still a 
difficult, though necessary, task to remember 
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that we are dealing with immature and un- 
sophisticated children and adolescents who 
will reflect their immaturity through deport- 
ment, abilities, experiential background, 
interests and attitudes. Adult-determined 
needs, goals and methods have been generally 
discredited in the educative process; this 
abandonment of adult standards must also 
be extended to the textbook. 


Some might object to a more lengthy pre- 
sentation, although division into two or more 
books would prevent growth to excessive 
size. Less expensive materials and bindings 
could control increased costs, but it must be 
noted that ultimate objectives are educational 
and not financial. 


Others may continue to insist on scholarly 
authorship, even though it is difficult to 
understand why the scholar is so uniquely 
prepared for writing for young minds. Has 
his extensive research through secondary 
and primary sources of information re- 
warded him with an equal knowledge of 


youth’s interests and needs or the writing 
techniques to meet them? 

Another voice may complain that facts 
might be distorted or glossed over but the 
simple procedure of assigning a subject- 
matter specialist as co-author to ensure ad- 
herence to the facts should still such criti- 
cism. With a professional author doing the 
writing and a professional scholar policing 
the work, each specialist uses his talents 
most efficiently in his own province, all to 
the service of the pupil in the classroom. 

Before meeting and conquering the social 
studies textbook problem, we must expect to 
meet the full fury of the traditional peda- 
gogue for the last real vestige of selective 
and aristocratic education’s ““Good Old Days” 
is the textbook, basically unchanged through 
abandonment of kerosene lanterns and adop- 
tion of fluorescent lamps. It is, in truth, the 
last line of retreat of the academician in an 
age of mass education but, like whipping rod 
and pot-bellied stove, the traditional textbook 
too must go. 


The Geopolitical Pattern of Indonesia 


ALLAN M. PITKANEN 
Jacob A. Riis High School, Los Angeles, California 


THE HUMAN AND CULTURAL ELEMENTS 
Race and Language 

Scientists regard Indonesia as one of the 
oldest centers of human life. The Java Man 
lived there 300,000 years ago. Before the 
arrival of Westerners in the 1500’s there 
had been constant contact with both India 
and China. 

Hindus came to this region about the 
time of Christ, introducing their highly de- 
veloped religion and culture to one of the 
most glorious cultural and artistic periods 
in the archipelago’s ancient history. Writing 
was introduced at this time, but Indonesia’s 
earliest recorded history dates from the 5th 
century, A.D. Bali is still largely Hindu 
even though most Indonesians became Mo- 
hammedans after the great Moslem invasion 


in the 13th century. Another relic of the 
Indian influence is the large number of 
Sanskritic root words in the Javanese 
language. 

In Java, most of the native peoples are 
Malays in the broad sense, a cheerful and 
intelligent folk who work hard when they 
must, but who prize their leisure as they 
do their property. 

There are 17 major languages complicated 
by some 200 dialects spoken among 150 dif- 
ferent ethnic groups, divided into Indonesian, 
Melanesian, and Polynesian types; over 60 
million of them are Moslems, one-quarter of 
the world’s Mohammedans; Arabs numbered 
71,000 in 1930. In the same year there were 
1,234,000 Chinese who were mostly shop- 
keepers and merchants. 
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A remarkable fact about Javanese is that 
it is composed of two distinct languages, 
both of which are known to all its speakers. 
The nobility uses one called Krama while 
the commoners use the other called Ngoko. 
When anyone speaks to a person of different 
class, he uses the language of the other. If 
one speaks Krama to another, the use of it 
is complimentary. If, on the other hand, any 
person were to speak Ngoko to a superior, 
this would imply an insult. Besides the two 
main divisions of the language, a third 
form, the Madya, is used by those who are 
especially friendly, or who otherwise stand 
on an equal footing. Then, a fourth, Krama 
inggil, is used in speaking to the deity or to 
those of unusually high rank, but this 
“language” contains only a few hundred 
words. 

When Indonesia achieved its independence 
less than 5% of the people could read and 
write. In five years more than ten million 
have become literate through the Republic’s 
mass education program. This has been 
achieved against overwhelming odds, in- 
cluding shortages of teachers, books, and 
school buildings. Everyone who can, teaches. 
College students teach high school students, 
older children teach younger ones. Technical 
schools and colleges are opening and thou- 
sands, young and old, are educating them- 
selves; many promising students are sent 
abroad for specialized educational oppor- 
tunities. Though education is almost a mania, 
cultural contrasts still range from the Dutch 
influence of Djakarta to the recent head- 
hunters of the Outer Islands. Java has ap- 
propriately received the most attention, but 
the contrasts in development between the 
center and periphery are diminishing. 


Population 


This racial hodgepodge of 80 million 
Malays, Indonesians, Caucasians, Mongo- 
loids, and Polynesians, had, in early times 
and since, worked against each other and 
made European conquest and administration 
comparatively easy. The population has ex- 
panded eight times in the past century, 50% 


since World War I. Two-thirds of the popula- 
tion live in Java and Madura. No other coun- 
try in the world supports such a density of 
agricultural population, more than three 
times Holland’s or Britain’s. By contrast few 
lands are more empty than interior Borneo 
or New Guinea. The Dutch had been in the 
East Indies since before the founding of the 
United East India Company in 1602, but 
effective political administration is only a 
matter of a century. A census in 1816 during 
the brief period of British control gave the 
population of Java as 5 million. By 1845, it 
had reached 9.4 million. The 1900 figure was 
28.4 million, and in 1952, it had soared to 52 
million, with a population density of 1,058 
persons per square mile. 

Local inhabitants meet the demands of 
their simple level of living from their im- 
mediate environment. They raise their own 
staple foods: rice, sago, tapioca, corn, millet, 
cabbage, sweet potatoes, peanuts; the diet 
is given variety by fish, chicken, eggs, 
fruits, and vegetables. The Mohammedan 
will not touch pork; the Indian considers 
beef as sacred and untouchable; the Buddhist 
is a complete vegetarian, yet Indonesia is 
noted for its livestock. Water buffalo, bul- 
locks, or oxen, are the beasts of burden. 
Bamboo, rattan, cocoanut and nipa palms are 
used for houses and furniture. For their 
clothes, they grow cotton. They dye their 
cloth with indigo, cochineal, or wood dyes. 
To gratify their personal desires, they manu- 
facture ice, soap, and mineral waters and 
distill wine from rice or cocoanuts. 

Considering that Java contains ten times 
the population it had when the Dutch took 
over, whatever since may be charged against 
the colonial powers, at least they drastically 
increased the expectation of life of many 
millions of people. To what extent this is an 
unmixed good remains for the future to tell. 

This rapid growth of population has 
created a difficult problem for the govern- 
ment. Encouraging emigration to other 
islands, especially to Sumatra, is a possible 
solution, but crowded areas still remain. In 
1939 alone, for instance, birth exceeded 
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deaths among the native population by 
494,954. 

The Javanese may be effectively organized 
together with the smaller population of 
Sumatra, but it is not so easy with the other 
island groups. In the remainder there are 
wide differences in race, culture, and eco- 
nomic development; and because of this, in 
their present primitive stage, organization 
must come from the outside. 

The wealth of Indonesia does not amount 
to much when it is divided among so many 
people. Outsiders, naturally, in the past par- 
ticipated greatly in sharing that wealth, The 
200,000 Europeans, mostly Dutch, have been 
dwindling in numbers while the Chinese 
have increased to three million; they con- 
stitute the rich bourgeoisie, ranging all the 
way from ordinary workers and farmers to 
planters, usurers, and merchant princes. 

Health 

The seriousness of the health situation can 
be realized from statistics: 1500 doctors for 
over 80,000,000 people, and some 300 of them 
in non-medical government service. 20% of 
the 1200 practice in Djakarta; another 10% 
in Bandung, leaving less than 900 doctors 
for the rest of the country. 

An example to illustrate what this short- 
age means: When a father of a sick son 
drove the entire length of Bali to get a doc- 
tor, the doctor refused to visit the home 
because his trip with the father would mean 
leaving a hundred patients, seriously ill, un- 
attended ; consequently, the son died. In that 
doctor’s office, children were dying right 
before his eyes. At midnight he simply had 
to close his office and lock people out. On 
Lombok, there are 5 doctors for 2,000,000 
people. 

Needless deaths run into millions and each 
one is an individual tragedy —a situation 
which no one feels more acutely than some 
of the doctors. 

The government reports 694 general hos- 
pitals, 19 mental hospitals, 9 eye hospitals, 
20 maternity hospitals —with a total of 
50,000 beds, many of them bamboo cots with- 
out mattresses or sheets. A few of the best 


hospitals, however, are comparable to good 
American hospitals, except for crowding. 

In Macassar, Celebes, in the best maternity 
hospital (10,000 births in four years), 
mothers get “excellent” pregnancy care — 
without sheets for the beds, no running water 
though it is available in the city, no oxygen, 
no incubator, no isolation ward. A small 
space in the receiving room was curtained 
off for smallpox patients. The kitchen con- 
tained one very small refrigerator from 
UNICEF; there were open fires for cooking, 
poor light, no screens. A great effort was 
made to instruct mothers in formula feeding 
when they had no breast milk, but the 
mothers quickly forgot the proper combina- 
tion of ingredients, and not being able to 
read, had to return to the clinic for a re- 
minder, often a long, difficult trip across the 
city. 

Among the specialized hospitals one of the 
best is a hospital for the blind run by the 
Salvation Army. There are an estimated 
600,000 totally blind in Indonesia; 80% of 
the blindness is due to trachoma. 

Any country which has known the hunger 
and violence of occupation years and then the 
devastation of revolution with its grief and 
displacement is bound to pay the price in 
mental upheaval. There is, in consequence, a 
widespread insecurity which makes thou- 
sands afraid to go to bed at night; the ad- 
justment of workers to factory conditions 
and rising living costs, creates perplexities ; 
and among women in families that can 
afford more than one wife, the constant ten- 
sion of rivalry and defeat brings about con- 
fusion over “merdeka” and polygamy and 
its resulting emotional reactions are taken 
for granted. 

Fortunately, the services of the physicians 
are augmented by 3,500 nurses for the whole 
country and 1,600 mantus— male techni- 
cians and nurses, of whom the top 100, as 
well as the 1,400 midwives, have as high as 
a junior high school background. 

The government employs some 30 dentists 
and around 100 dentists practice privately, 
not to count the unlicensed “tukan gigi” 
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(artisans of the teeth), mostly Chinese, who 
skillfully ply their “trade” with all sorts of 
unhygienic implements. For the whole of 
Indonesia, there are perhaps ten pharma- 
cists. WHO estimates that an average of 
30,000,000 people have active malaria, pro- 
portionately more than in any other nation 
—1/10 the total malaria in the world. 
Around 10% of all deaths are due to malaria 
besides its being a complicating factor in 
deaths from other diseases. Combined with 
malnutrition, it cuts the working hours of 
the farmers and factory workers to a frac- 
tion of their potential. However, villages 
care little for mosquito control but are in- 
terested in getting rid of bedbugs. 

Tuberculosis, also responsible for 10% 
of deaths, is the second most destructive 
disease, and is rapidly accelerating. Con- 
tinuing inadequacy of the national diet, 
crowded housing, general poverty, debilita- 
tion caused by other diseases, lack of public 
health facilities, and inadequate care for 
current TB patients are reasons enough for 
the increase. Practically all the TB hospitals 
lack equipment and each could be filled 
thirty times over. 

The third major disease is yaws. Propa- 
gated by direct contact as well as spread by 
flies, it is easily passed around among mem- 
bers of a family. In 1950 the UNICEF moved 
in on yaws, but stiff shortages, communica- 
tion difficulties, poor transportation facilities 
which could not prevent penicillin from 
being pilfered enroute from the ships to the 
outstations in the jungle, brought many dis- 
couragements. Since 1950, however, nearly 
4,000,000 yaw cases have been examined and 
around 1/6 of them treated. Close to 90% 
of the population must be inspected or the 
untreated yaws will reinfect the area, but 
it is almost impossible to get so high a per- 
centage out for inspection; the people are too 
ignorant about the disease and do not under- 
stand the importance of inspections. 

Other miserable diseases are _ scabies, 
athlete’s foot, prickly heat. It is estimated 
there are more than 75,000 lepers. VD clinics 
are in operation in some cities but are chiefly 


concerned with the special problems of ma- 
ternal and congenital syphilis. Dysenteries 
are also a major health worry. Since sulfa- 
guaindine and other sulfas have come in 
common use, bacillary dysentery is not the 
threat it once was, but most Indonesians can 
no more get than spell the new drugs. 


Thanks to Dutch surveillance, the last 
cholera cases occurred in 1927, but bubonic 
plague is still endemic in Java. Poverty and 
poor housing mean rats, and rats mean 
plague. Typhoid is also prevalent but inocu- 
lation has curbed it somewhat. 


Of the intestinal diseases, round-worms 
cause the most grief. So many Indonesians 
are hosts to worms that it has been estimated 
that each year the worms inside the people 
consume an amount of food equal to the 
food consumption of 100,000 people. Hook- 
worm causes severe anemia among planta- 
tion workers in some areas with a 50% prev- 
alence in much of Java and 80% in parts of 
Celebes. 


The rank-and-file Indonesians are not well 
fed; they do not burst with energy, and 
they are not accustomed to over-all preblem- 
solving. Once inside the Indonesian health 
service, every problem seems to hinge on 
some other problem equally tangled in per- 
sonalities and precedents. As in other parts 
of the world, ineptitude breeds dishonesty ; 
and the inefficient system is the most ex- 
pensive system. 


As simple as sanitation is, still in Dja- 
karta, only 13% of the 3 million inhabitants 
in the area have access to city water. The 
wells and springs are often contaminated. 
Toilet facilities for the masses often consist 
of ditch-streams running alongside the kam- 
pongs. Here the crying need for knowledge 
of basic principles of hygiene is apparent 
when WHO reports that “Three out of four 
people in the world still suffer from diseases 
spread by unsafe water supplies, unsanitary 
excreta disposal, uncontrollable insects and 
rodents, and inadequate protection of milk 
and other foods . . . Sanitation is, after all, 
a way of life.” 
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People who shiver with malaria, ache with 
yaws, lack energy from a bout with typhoid 
or dengue or dysentery or hookworm, cough 
from TB, or squint from trachoma, cannot 
do an adequate day’s work. So their exports 
languish, their currency is unstable, prices 
go up and wages go down. Sick and depleted 
children cannot even study what democracy 
is all about. The will to achieve is an earned 
capacity of the Indonesian people, but health 
to sustain the will is still to be won. 

Religion 

Permeating the culture, dominating the 
arts, conditioning laws and custom, shaping 
the outline of daily living, linking past and 
present, is the religion of the people. All 
official acts of the government are colored by 
the dominant religious cast of mind, which is 
Moslem, but only an exceptionally philo- 
sophic Indonesian would attempt to say what 
elements in his religion are uncontaminated 
Mohammedanism and which are legacies of 
an ancient Hindu-Buddhist and animist past. 
The average Indonesian, except the two mil- 
lion Hinduistice natives of Bali and Lombok, 
thinks he is an orthodox Moslem; and so he 
is, in the sense of abiding by Moslem law, 
memorizing the Koran, quoting Moslem 
authority and tradition, orienting his life 
toward a trip to Mecca or at least toward 
those who have made the hadj to the Holy 
City. He does not know that he is different 
from orthodox Moslems of other countries, 
that the fears and wonders, obediences, and 
taboos which are the inner cloak of his 
religious dress are foreign to traditional 
Mohammedanism; that if the non-Moslem 
elements of his religion were extracted, he 
would be like a man with no marrow in his 
bones. 

Here, in a predominantly Moslem country, 
one finds in names and customs, constant 
reminders of Hinduism, which was the first 
outside religion to enter Indonesia. Because 
of its many forms of deity and the richness 
and variety of its religious practices, it was 
easily absorbed into the indigenous animism. 
Then came Buddhism with its quest for 
nirvana, to be followed in the 13th century, 


when the movements of Persian mysticism 
were at their highest, by Islam. As for ani- 
mism, coming down from unknown numbers 
of generations of forebears, it is at once a 
kind of gentle nature worship, a fear of 
spirits, a continuing propitiation, a follow- 
ing of the calendar, a celebration of the chief 
events of life, an adjustment to the small 
urgencies of the day. Only the educated are 
aware that these taboos and celebrations are 
not taught by orthodox Islam; for the rest 
they are just the things one does. 

Mohammedanism and Christianity both 
came to the Indies as part of the equipment 
of the spice trade. Neither the Christian 
traders nor the few Christian missionaries 
who followed made much impression on the 
native culture. On the other hand, the vigor- 
ous Moslem missionaries, militant in their 
ardor for Allah, swept formal Hinduism and 
Buddhism off Java and most of the sur- 
rounding islands. These two, Mohammedan- 
ism and Christianity, have led most of the 
world’s religions in propagation by the sword 
and in proselyting zeal, but in the Indies, 
Mohammedanism has a sociological advan- 
tage because it promotes plural marriage 
and does not disapprove matrimonial alli- 
ances with dark-skinned persons beneath 
one’s cultural dignity. 


From thoughtful Indonesians the question 
rises as to whether Indonesia can become 
both a democracy and an Islamic state. His- 
torically, democracy has deep rootage in the 
concept of the importance of the individual. 
Many Islamic tenets go contrariwise — as in 
the laws governing marriage and the status 
of women. A woman who is one of the four 
wives legalized by Mohammed, circum- 
scribed by Moslem law in her prerogatives, 
can scarcely be a democratic citizen. Nowa- 
days, plenty of women are aware of the 
predicament; they press at parliament to 
grant them their rights; other women ignore 
the democratic experiment, preferring the 
ways of their fathers. 

Then there is the matter of the aloofness 
of Islam, the conviction that the plums and 
preferments belong to the faithful. In prac- 
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tical life it tends to work out that non- 
Moslems are second-class citizens. 

The masses do not see the problem. They 
are all out for democracy but they think 
about as far as the fact that they have a 
right to elect a parliament. In the choice of 
representatives in parliament many then 
take the stand that only Moslems should be 
allowed to run for office, while others advo- 
cate an all-Moslem state in which Indonesian 
law and religion are politically supreme. 

These proponents of the all-Moslem state 
are divided into two camps—those who 
would like to see the government move in 
that direction by due process of law and the 
pressure of public opinion, and those who 
believe a Moslem state should be carved out 
by the sword, if necessary. Many of this 
latter group have formed an organization 
with its own government, a state within a 
state, known as Darul Islam. This exclu- 
sively Moslem state, they claim, is the real 
state of Indonesia. Currently, Darul Islam is 
a terrific force and may have it within its 
power to wreck the democratic government. 
Geographically, Darul Islam stems out of 
central Java, but has now spread into 
Celebes, Sumatra, Borneo, and some of the 
Lesser Islands, setting up its rule in villages 
where the rightful representatives can be 
threatened or terrorized out of control. Since 
its guerrilla fighting days, its methods have 
been methods of terror. Whole areas of Java 
are so terrorized that communications, com- 
merce, production, and political life are dis- 
rupted, not to mention the psychological de- 
terioration of the people as they find them- 
selves and their government helpless before 
the assaults of organized fanatics. As its 
power has grown in Java, Darul Islam has 
spread by taking advantage of poor eco- 
nomic conditions, general unrest. resentment 
against the central government’s poor per- 
formance in matters of security and general 
elections, and particularly taking advantage 
of troubles instigated by the Communists. 
Although the two groups are ideologically in 
sharp opposition, still neither hesitates to 
use the machinations of the other to further 


its own ends. Their common purpose is to 
discredit the national government, instigate 
armed rebellion, and then to take advantage 
of the chaos. It is in this combination of 
Communism and rabid Mohammedanism 
that the republic’s gravest danger now lies. 
Moreover, there seems little hope of righting 
matters until the government is ready to 
take a strong hand against both groups. 
Obviously, it cannot take a strong hand 
against Communism as long as major parties 
keep on placating Communist interests, nor 
go all out against Darul Islam terror so long 
as sizable numbers of Moslems all over the 
country share the convictions of Darul Islam 
leaders. 

The serious fact is that the theory of an 
all-Islam state which Darul Islam advocates 
is inherent in Moslem teaching and modifica- 
tion in the direction of modern self-deter- 
mination is contrary to the literal teachings 
of Islam. The vehement loyalty to Islam of 
educated Indonesians indicates their search 
for education leads to but one end: the glory 
of Islam. Intellectual power for Islam, eco- 
nomic power for Islam, armed might for 
Islam, international advantage for Islam. 
One of their strong slogans is: “Our moon 
rises; after a thousand years of eclipse, 
Islam shines forth.” The theory behind the 
slogan is that a third world war is imminent, 
that it will disrupt Western culture perma- 
nently, that the Western democracies will be 
eclipsed whereupon Islam will come into 
its own. 

As for Christianity in Indonesia, there are 
perhaps 3,500,000 Christians (750,000 Ro- 
man Catholics, the rest Protestants), a total 
of over 4% of the population. The domi- 
nantly Christian areas of Celebes, Sumatra, 
and Ambon, are characterized by high liter- 
acy, initiative in matters of health and social 
welfare and concern for the whole of the 
country. Christians furnish a disproportion- 
ately high percentage of those who enter the 
service professions. But their ultimate con- 
tribution to Indonesian culture depends upon 
the peoples’ decision as to what constitutes 
a modern state. (Continued next month) 
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Framework for Atoms-for-Peace 


L. H. PHILLIPS 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California 


On October 23, 1956, representatives of 81 
nations stood in unanimous assent to the 
completed text of the Statute for the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. In so doing, 
they gave permission and direction to the 
“atomic-haves” to share the knowledge and 
the materials of nuclear fission with the 
“have-not” nations of the world. This accom- 
plishment of negotiations covering less than 
three years stands in contrast to a decade of 
futile efforts to devise controls for atomic 
armaments. 

The Statute gives a treaty basis to the 
Agency, providing for its coming into force 
upon ratification by 18 nations, including at 
least three of the following: Canada, France, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. The Statute entered into 
force on July 29, 1957, with the deposit by 
the United States of its instrument of ratifi- 
cation. With headquarters in Vienna, and 
with a bank account of atomic materials 
and information, the Agency will shortly be 
ready to process requests for assistance in 
inauguration of national atomic energy 
programs, 

The idealism of the framers of the Statute 
and the potentiality of the Agency are pic- 
tured in these words of Brazilian Ambassa- 
dor J. Carlos Muniz: “It is only by revealing 
to all the many mysteries and secrets that 
still surround the atom that we will be able 
to insure that atomic energy will be put to 
the service of mankind, without distinction 
as to big and small, strong and weak, rich 
and poor.” 

This international program was initiated 
on December 8, 1953, by President Eisen- 
hower, in a personal appearance before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
Challenging the Members to promote the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, he proposed 
the establishment of an International Atomic 
Energy Agency, “under the aegis of the 


United Nations,” for the purpose of serving 
“the needs rather than the fears of man- 
kind.” Of this address, Chairman Strauss of 
the Atomic Energy Commission later said: 
“.. President Eisenhower pronounced the 
words which broke the evil spell that war 
had cast upon the world.” 


Enthusiastic responses came from all 
quarters save that of the government of the 
Soviet Union. Following six months of fruit- 
less exchange of notes between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, President Eisen- 
hower announced, in August of 1954, a 
decision to proceed with or without the par- 
ticipation of Moscow. On November 4 he 
appointed Mr. Morehead Patterson, head of 
the American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany, to the position of United States Repre- 
sentative for International Atomic Energy 
Agency Negotiations. Mr. Patterson presided 
over the negotiations for the next 13 months. 

During the spring months of 1955 seven 
governments, through their embassies in 
Washington, participated with the United 
States in drafting the text of a basic charter 
for the Agency. These were Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Portugal, the Union 
of South Africa, and the United Kingdom. At 
the end of July these eight negotiators sub- 
mitted the draft to the Soviet Union, and in 
August it was circulated to all 84 states 
Members of the United Nations or of any 
of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. 

Early in October the Soviet Union made 
known its readiness to participate, and 
shortly the United States invited that gov- 
ernment and three others — Brazil, Czecho- 
slovakia, and India — to join the Negotiating 
Group. This expansion resulted largely from 
criticisms aired in the debates in the General 
Assembly, which for the second consecutive 
session voted unanimously in support of the 
early establishment of the Agency. 
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The nearly-final draft of the Agency Stat- 
ute was given approval by the 12-member 
Negotiating Group on April 18, 1956, at the 
close of some six weeks of Working Level 
Meetings. These sessions, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., were presided over by Ambassador 
James J. Wadsworth, United States Deputy 
Representative to the United Nations and 
successor to Ambassador Patterson. The 
draft Statute was transmitted to the now 87 
potential members, along with invitations 
to attend a general conference for final re- 
vision and approval. 

Representatives of 81 governments were 
present in the General Assembly hall at the 
opening of the conference on September 20. 
After thorough debate and the approval of a 
small number of revisions, the Statute was 
adopted by unanimous vote on October 23 
and on October 26 was opened for signature 
for a 90-day period. 

By the terms of an Annex to the Statute, 
a Preparatory Commission came into exist- 
ence on October 26, and is proceeding with 
the task of instituting the first sessions of 
the organs of the Agency. The Commission 
is comprised of representatives of 18 states, 
and the Brazilian representative is its elected 
chairman. 

The Statute of the IAEA provides for a 
structure closely resembling a _ specialized 
agency of the United Nations. The initial 
members are those Members of the United 
Nations or of any of the specialized agencies 
which signed the Statute within 90 days and 
duly ratified it. Membership is otherwise 
open to any state approved by the General 
Conference upon recommendation of the 
Board of Governors. 


The organs of the Agency are a General 
Conference, a Board of Governors, and a 
Director General. The General Conference 
shall consist of a delegate representing each 
member and shall meet in regular annual 
sessions at the headquarters of the Agency. 
It is to have general supervisory powers over 
the work of the entire Agency, including 
approval of the budget. 


The Board of Governors shall comprise 


a variable number of members, based on a 
complex formula of representation. Among 
the 23 members of the first Board will be the 
five powers most advanced in atomic tech- 
nology, two members as producers of raw 
materials, one state as a supplier of technical 
assistance, and fifteen others chosen with due 
regard to equitable geographical representa- 
tion from eight areas of the world. The 
Board will meet at headquarters at such 
times as it may determine, and will prepare 
an annual report to the General Conference 
concerning the affairs of the Agency and 
any projects approved by the Agency. 

The Director General is appointed by the 
Board of Governors, with approval of the 
General Conference, for a term of four years. 
He is the chief administrator of the Agency, 
subject to the control of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. He is responsible for the appoint- 
ment, organization, and functioning of a 
staff of such qualified scientific and technical 
and other personnel as may be required. 

The Statute provides for two categories of 
expenditures: (1) administrative expenses, 
including the cost of implementing safe- 
guards; and (2) expenses in connection with 
any materials and equipment acquired by the 
Agency in carrying out its functions. Reve- 
nues will consist of levies apportioned among 
the members on a basis similar to that of 
the United Nations, voluntary contributions, 
and charges for services. The Board of Gov- 
ernors will submit to the General Confer- 
ence annual budget estimates for the ex- 
penses of the Agency. 


The problem of the position of the Agency 
within the United Nations system remains 
unresolved; an agreement on this matter is 
to be formulated after the Agency is estab- 
lished. The Statute does require that reports 
be submitted on Agency activities to the 
General Assembly, to the Security Council 
“when appropriate,” and to other organs of 
the United Nations. 

To accomplish its objectives, the Agency 
is to act both as banker and as broker. As 
banker it will have jurisdiction over mate- 
rials contributed to it. On October 26, 1956, 
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President Eisenhower announced the desig- 
nation of 5,000 kilograms of U-235 to the 
IAEA, plus an amount matching until July 1, 
1960, any contributions by other members. 
Previously the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union had indicated plans to contrib- 
ute small amounts. Whenever special fission- 
able materials or source materials are made 
available to it, the Agency is to establish 
controls sufficient to ensure their use for 
peaceful purposes only. 

Among the Agency’s functions will be: to 
encourage and assist any member in research 
on the development and practical application 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes; to 
act as intermediary for the purposes of 
securing the performance of services or the 
supplying of materials, equipment, or facili- 
ties by one member for another; and to 
foster the exchange of scientific and techni- 
cal information and of scientists and experts 
in the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
The Agency may establish for itself any 
facilities and equipment useful in carrying 
out its functions. 

Of primary interest is the assistance the 
Agency is to give to any member or group of 
members desiring to set up a project. For 
instance, a nation lacking adequate power 
resources might wish to set up an experi- 
mental atomic reactor. The Agency may 
provide directly for materials, services, 
equipment, and facilities necessary for the 
project, or it may arrange for one or more 
members to supply these essentials. 

The Board of Governors will determine 
approval of any project. Upon approval, an 
agreement will be entered into providing 
for allocation and transfer of materials, and 
implementation of health and safety stand- 
ards, as well as other conditions, including 
charges. An undertaking that the assistance 
provided shall not be used to further any 
military purpose, and that the project shall 
be subject to relevant safeguards must also 
be specified. 

The Agency is authorized, if requested, to 
assist in discovering sources of needed 
finance for any approved project, but is 


under no obligation to obtain such funds. 

In the area of safeguards and controls, the 
Agency is given powers of supervision well 
advanced over traditional international or- 
ganization. Whenever a project shall be ap- 
proved by the Agency, the recipients of aid 
must permit Agency inspectors to have 
access at all times to all persons, places, and 
data necessary to determine compliance with 
conditions prescribed in the project agree- 
ment. The inspectors are responsible to the 
Director General, who shall report any non- 
compliance to the Board of Governors. If the 
violations are not fully corrected within a 
reasonable time, the Board may curtail or 
suspend assistance, call for the return of 
materials and equipment, or recommend to 
the General Conference a suspension of the 
rights and privileges of membership. 

Obviously, the Statute is not as perfect as 
it can be made after some years of experi- 
ence, It represents “a balance struck between 
reality and aspiration.” As Ambassador 
Wadsworth remarked, “Science has given us 
the knowledge. Diplomacy has developed the 
instrument. May we have the wisdom to use 
both for the benefit of mankind.” 


Launching the IAEA will not immediately 
bring about the vast revolutionary potential 
of atomic energy; but in the words of one 
commentator, “if launched successfully, it 
will have historic implications.” Perhaps the 
prospects are best expressed in these words 
of Assistant Secretary of State Francis O. 
Wilcox: 


The international agency cannot be ex- 
pected to carry out from the first all the 
many activities of which it will be capable. 
However, the agency can at once foster the 
development of national programs and the 
continued interchange of information which 
has so effectively begun at Geneva. It can en- 
courage world-wide research in the peaceful- 
uses field and arrange for the allocation of 
nuclear materials so that an ever-expanding 
army of scientists can prepare themselves 
through research and experience to bring the 
blessing of this new force to the service of 
mankind. 
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Education in Ethiopia 


CORNELIUS J. JAENEN 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Quite a number of Americans have entered 
the Ethiopian service, or have gone to Ethio- 
pia under the “Point Four” program, in re- 
cent years. Probably more teachers would 
consider doing so if they only had more in- 
formation about Ethiopia. Most of the 
teachers who have gone to Ethiopia in the 
past have had very little idea of the situation 
they were going to; a few even believed it 
was much like the land pictured in “Black 
Mischief.”’ Having spent three happy and 
fascinating years with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in Addis Ababa I feel like sharing a 
few impressions of the Land of Prester John 
and King Solomon’s Mines. 

The first thing to keep in mind about 
Ethiopian education, and about all African 
education for that matter, is that education 
isn’t something which the African has re- 
ceived for the first time from the white man. 
The first impression a teacher receives in 
Ethiopia, especially in the Christian high- 
lands, is the traditional respect for schools, 
the high prestige of the teacher and the in- 
satiable search for knowledge among the 
youth. The Ethiopian Orthodox Church, 
which was established when most of our 
ancestors in Europe were still barbaric 
pagans, has maintained schools and has al- 
ways upheld the dignity of scholarship. But 
there are today glaring paradoxes —the 
church has now become very conservative as 
it fears a broadside of criticism of its rural 
clergy who are generally known for their 
ignorance, vice and superstition. Then in the 
foreign-staffed schools there has been a 
tendency to break with the time-honored 
traditions of the tribe and clan; such ‘“un- 
educated” behaviour has naturally aroused 
concern among Ethiopian leaders as they 
draw unfavourable comparisons between the 
educated youth of the few schools and the 
refined, dignified and tactful behaviour of 


those who have never received any formal 
education. 

The first 4 years of elementary education 
have been left largely to hastily trained and 
poorly paid native teachers. Instruction is in 
Amharic, the official language spoken by a 
minority group which has risen to political 
dominance over the centuries. From the fifth 
grade upwards instruction is given primarily 
in English and most of the headmasters or 
principals in the approximately 400 elemen- 
tary schools are Indians. There are three 
academic secondary schools, two staffed al- 
most entirely by Canadians and one by Brit- 
ish teachers. Swedes and other Europeans 
staff the Technical school, Canadians and 
British the University College and Ameri- 
cans the Agricultural School. Point Four 
technical assistance teams work in the Minis- 
try of Education and also operate a Teacher 
Training College. So the Ethiopian student 
meets a variety of foreign instructors. What- 
ever difficulties such a system may present, 
some no more serious than the foreigners’ 
effort to understand an Oklahoman accent, 
the hiring of foreign teachers is necessary 
because the system of Orthodox church 
schools is no longer adequate. The Emperor 
Haile Selassie has great plans for his people; 
he recognizes the role of education as funda- 
mental to progress. 

Ethiopian education is now in the second 
stage of its re-organization. Immediately 
following the Second World War British ad- 
visers were given the task of setting up a 
system that would develop a small élite. Now 
that the sons of the feudal aristocracy and 
military oligarchy are assured administra- 
tive positions it is no longer necessary to 
foster higher education to the detriment of 
elementary schools. At present the system is 
geared to a program of training clerical em- 
ployees. Enterprising and capable students 
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of humble origin are now rising in the ranks. 
This as it should be, of course. Finally, the 
technical assistance teams sent out by Wash- 
ington are now working with inexperienced 
and amateurish Ethiopian authorities to ini- 
tiate a ten-year mass education program. In 
a program of mass education the foreign 
adviser and teacher will be invaluable. 


It is too soon to evaluate the effects of 
Haile Selassie’s post-war policy. Neverthe- 
less, first impressions are that students are 
being pushed through formal studies so 
quickly that they are acquiring a veneer of 
Western civilization together with an inflated 
opinion of their achievements and their abili- 
ties. University graduates with little or no 
experience, and sometimes little humility, are 
in great demand to replace highly paid, and 
usually highly competent, foreign advisers 
and technicians. The Ethiopian student is a 
gifted linguist and in general is inclined 
towards literary studies and disinclined to 
manual work, the sciences when these involve 
practical work, and trades. A secondary 
school education, and perhaps a university 
college course, is desirable in that it is the 
means of obtaining remunerative govern- 
ment employment and so European-style 
clothes, home, car and luxuries. Then too, as 
is so often true of underdeveloped countries, 
not the best elements of our way of life have 
been copied and imitated. The Hollywood ver- 
sions of the American “way of life’ have 
not been an asset in East Africa. 

The existing facilities for education are 
quite inadequate for the task of abolishing 
illiteracy. Only an estimated 5% of the boys 
ever get a chance to attend a school of even 
the rudest nature. Expansion of the educa- 
tion program is directly dependent upon de- 
velopment of the country’s economy, particu- 
larly in increased agricultural production for 
export and the creation of secondary indus- 
tries. Ethiopia is still a country of sub- 
sistence farmers who cannot be encouraged, 
bribed or frightened into producing sur- 
pluses for export. Until Ethiopia develops 
a very different attitude towards foreign 
enterprises there is little hope of progress in 


this sphere. The laws governing foreign in- 
vestment are very favourable in print but 
the treatment of both missionaries and mer- 
chants already in the country points up the 
inconsistency between precept and practice. 

The elementary school system is the weak 
link in the educational pattern. Although the 
courses of study in these schools tend to be 
uniform, the teaching is directed toward a 
high degree of memorization. The quality of 
training given rural teachers is very in- 
ferior; but the Indian teachers, chosen on 
the “cheap market,” do a remarkable job in 
spite of the primitive conditions prevalent in 
the rural communities and their own serious 
limitations. The secondary school] system has 
been organized adequately for the present 
elementary development and institutions of 
higher education are of little more value than 
instruments of flattering national pride. 
Vocational and trade schools, similar to the 
civil aviation school started by a Canadian 
educator, are urgently needed however. More 
elementary schools with proper equipment 
and qualified staff are among the prime 
requirements. 

The foreign missions have spread educa- 
tion into outlying provinces, but are allowed 
to operate only insofar as their schools fulfill 
the objectives of the central government to 
unify the empire. Both “Jesuits” and “haters 
of Mary” are regarded with suspicion; 
nevertheless the students that have come up 
through the Catholic and Evangelical mission 
schools today provide Ethiopia with her civil 
service. The ruling plateau tribes wish to 
bring the new tribes, particularly the Gallas 
who make up 42% of the total population, 
into the national Orthodox church and under 
Amhara dominance. All the foreign teachers 
tend to feel that they are willingly, or other- 
wise, the tools of the feudal system, Amhara 
dominance and the state church. 

There has been a tendency too for some 
of the foreign teachers in Ethiopia, and for 
most of the Ethiopian students in govern- 
ment schools, to equate Western civilization 
with Western materialism. Even the mission- 
aries confuse Christianity with their own 
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particular national culture. To the Ethiopian, 
Christianity is not the product of the West- 
ern world at all, but as it historically is, the 
product of the Near Eastern world of which 
Ethiopia is a part. In many ways the Ethio- 
pians live closer to the Gospel than the mis- 
sionaries who seek to convert them and so 
there is this spectacle of Westerners trying 
to influence the inner life and thought of a 
Semitic people by preaching a Gospel which 
proclaims in its message that the will of God 
is eternally suitable for all types of men and 
societies. 

Education is completely centralized in the 
Ministry of Education, whose chief job is 
spending 12% of the national budget. The 
Emperor holds the portfolio of this key Min- 
istry, although Ministers are completely de- 
pendent upon the Crown and are afraid to 
initiate reforms or innovations without his 
approval and sometimes even without his in- 
sistence. On every hand there are evidences 
of subservience and servile fear. Each official 
is afraid to delegate powers or authority for 
fear he would lose some prestige or preroga- 
tives. Each official is afraid to launch new 
ideas or carry them out on his own for fear 
he should meet with failure, or else, even 
worse, outstanding success which would 
arouse the jealousy of some superior. Only 
the Emperor is publicly credited by the 
closely censored press and radio with initiat- 
ing and guiding reform. There is a veritable 
worship of the Imperial dignity even among 
Ethiopian students attending foreign univer- 
sities. At home there is often less veneration 
in private conversations. Nevertheless there 
is an almost chronic addiction to rubber 
stamps, official permits with revenue stamps 
and the signatures of seven officials and 
registrations at several archives. 

The responsible officials in education have 
little knowledge or experience of education 
themselves. Administrative positions are 
filled mostly by untrained personnel, so that 
the Ministry must carry on its work in an 
amateurish fashion and all important deci- 
sions are formed by men who very often 
know little about the problems, methods and 





philosophies of education. Not a single Ethio- 
pian member of the Ministry of Education is 
a teacher by training and experience, accord- 
ing to our standards at least. It is little 
wonder that foreigners are so often exasper- 
ated and that the Ethiopian young men who 
are returning from abroad find it difficult to 
serve under insecure and untrained supe- 
riors. There is a constant trek to the Palace 
for appeal to the Emperor; there is nothing 
to indicate that the Emperor discourages this 
either. Quite to the contrary, it has been re- 
marked that the Emperor shows a settled 
purpose not to fall under the influence of any 
one man or nation and to trust no one, not 
even his cousins who are restricted in their 
movements. 


In the classroom teachers are left to their 
own ways, for better or for worse. There is 
no inspection service yet, although there is 
an Inspector-General. He seems rather to be 
an agent of the Security Police of the Minis- 
try of Interior, which has a lion’s share of 
the budget. This Inspector is generally occu- 
pied investigating tribal strife, food riots, 
student complaints and censoring movies and 
plays shown in schools. 


Under these circumstances why do 
teachers go to Ethiopia? Well, the opportu- 
nity to go there exists only because it is a 
backward (I would say among the most 
underdeveloped of the 14 African countries 
I have visited) state. Most teachers go to 
such a situation out of a sense of service, 
cultural and/or Christian. Teaching in Ethio- 
pia can be very rewarding and I would cer- 
tainly accept any other opportunity of serv- 
ing in a similar capacity there or elsewhere. 
Some teachers go out of a sense of romance. 
They want to live in a foreign land sur- 
rounded by servants, to be adventurous. Well, 
they will find Ethiopia living up to their 
wildest expectations insofar as political in- 
trigues are concerned but they might be dis- 
appointed to know that to date no teacher 
has been bitten by a snake, chased by a lion 
or even died of some mysterious tropical 
ailment. 
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A third motive is the opportunity to travel 
and study. This is not to be ignored as Ethio- 
pia is a little-known but amazing country. 
I have been fascinated and awe-stricken by 
the interesting tribes, majestic scenic 
wonders, inspiring historic sites and ruins, 
the abundant game. Some teachers go to 
these far-away places to escape professional 
or emotional difficulties. They usually find 
that the procrastination of officials, the sus- 
picions of students and the extremely high 
altitude conspire to increase their difficulties. 
There are those who go for selfish reasons 
for there are always people who are attracted 
only by the salary, the tropical climate, the 


servants, the travel allowance and the free 
government housing. 


My own impression of Ethiopia is that it 
affords the teacher a wonderful experience in 
living in a primitive society, in seeing first- 
hand the development towards our own type 
of society and of appreciating and getting to 
understand another culture and people who 
show the very same humanity as we possess. 
If you have an opportunity to serve, not just 
teach, in such a country my advice is “go.” 
Take along some extra patience, a lot of good 
humour, some tolerance, ambition and a 
pinch of courage for good measure! 


Some Map Concepts 
for High School Social Studies 


ROGER C. HEPPELL 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


Knowledge and understanding of location 
ranging from local to world-wide is a basic 
factor in adequate comprehension of history 
and current events. Maps, of course, are 
primary teaching and working tools insofar 
as place is concerned.' In an effort to achieve 
well-informed students, the social studies 
teacher should impart an awareness of the 
innumerable location and space concepts, 
facts and ideas, which only maps can provide 
clearly. Some explanation of maps is neces- 
sary, for many of their features which are 
obvious to the teacher (with years of famil- 
iarity) are anything but obvious to a large 
number of students. 

Orientation 

The first factor to consider on any map 
is what portion of the earth’s surface is 
represented. When a map of a continental or 
smaller area is utilized initially, a world map 
might also be displayed so that students can 
orient their thinking in terms of world posi- 
tion. It is a good idea to refresh memories 
about direction: north, south, east, west, 
northeast, etc. Students (and _ teachers) 


should never talk about map direction in 
terms of up, down, right, or left! A simple 
compass drawn on the blackboard may prove 
useful in clarifying direction. Broadly speak- 
ing, in the matter of orientation it may be 
well to point out the seemingly elementary 
knowledge that maps commonly have printed 
keys to their usage (legends). 
Colors 

Colors on wall maps are designed to make 
certain features easily comprehended by the 
viewer. Without explanation, however, the 
color scheme will impress some students pri- 
marily as a device to make the map pretty. 
Water, of course, is easily distinguished from 
land, although there may well be some hazi- 
ness in the classroom as to names of various 
water bodies. On common physical-political 
maps land areas will usually appear colored 
from green through dark or red-brown. Each 
color represents a range in elevation above 
mean sea level of a few hundred to several 
thousand feet, depending upon the map’s ele- 
vation scale. Only the line separating two 
adjacent colors indicates an exact elevation. 
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What colors do not represent should be 
pointed out also. Green, used to indicate low- 
lands, for example, does not necessarily show 
smoothness of surface. Land can be suffi- 
ciently rough to present definite problems 
in farming, transportation, and settlement 
within a local elevation range of not more 
than 500 feet. Nor is green intended to indi- 
cate lush vegetation or farmland, regardless 
of numerous coincidences to the contrary. 
The same color which we see in much of 
southeastern United States is seen also in 
parts of the Sahara Desert and along the cold 
northern fringe of Canada and Siberia. By 
the same token, upland yellows and browns 
are not designed to show dryness, which the 
colors may suggest. There are moist plateaus 
in the world, and windward slopes of the 
more common dry plateaus may be quite 
humid. Likewise, mountainsides frequently 
receive heavy annual precipitation, and may 
support a substantial vegetation cover where 
slope and temperature conditions are favor- 
able. 

From the foregoing it is clear that color- 
layer maps involve some comprehension diffi- 
culties. In recent years maps on which major 
landform features appear to stand out three 
dimensionally have become readily available. 
Relief is depicted by color shading and, while 
elevations tend to be relative, the over-all 
physical picture of the land is considerably 
improved.? 

On strictly political maps, countries, their 
subdivisions, or their political associates are 
given colors to distinguish them from their 
neighbors. Such maps are useful for showing 
political units (such as empires), and may 
contain selected man-made features (such as 
railroads). On the whole, however, these 
maps lack the geographical versatility of 
physical-political maps. 

Place and Date 

Maps are constructed from an earth grid 
system of parallels and meridians, and many 
include a modification thereof. These lines 
enable us basically to determine accurate 
location in terms of distance in degrees from 
specific starting places (which have zero 


degrees). To obtain degrees north or south 
of the equator (latitude), measurement is 
performed along meridians by means of in- 
tersecting east-west running parallels. Con- 
versely, east-west measurement (longitude) 
is made along parallels, beginning at the 
Prime Meridian. Interpolation between num- 
bered grid lines usually is necessary. 

Precise determination of degrees rarely is 
necessary for the understanding of historical 
events, General degree location, on the other 
hand, frequently is desirable, as when dis- 
tance between related centers of interest is 
too great for eye and mind readily to perceive 
each simultaneously. For example, compari- 
son of some point in the U.S.S.R. with an 
approximate equivalent in North America 
can give a fair indication of the former’s 
climate. Thus, we may point out by means of 
latitude that Moscow is as far from the 
tropics as is the southern part of Hudson 
Bay. 

When a question about the International 
Date Line arises, there are certain factors 
the teacher may well bring out. Since com- 
mencement of rapid transportation and in- 
stantaneous communication it has been nec- 
essary to begin numbering days somewhere. 
The middle of the Pacific Ocean (largely fol- 
lowing the 180th meridian) is the most con- 
venient place because there fewest people are 
affected by date change. When one travels 
westward, as from Seattle to Tokyo, he will 
add twenty-four hours to the current time 
when he crosses the date line, and he will 
subtract the same number of hours upon his 
return. Also, the westward traveler is still 
moving westward after crossing the date 
line, and vice versa. 

When date is in question, so also may be 
time. Difference in current time between 
longitudinally separated places is easily de- 
termined from knowledge that speed of earth 
rotation (toward the east) establishes one 
hour of time differential for each fifteen de- 
grees. It is the same hour on any one me- 
ridian from pole to pole. 


Scale 
Knowledge of scale is essential to intelli- 
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gent map reading. Most useful maps include 
a scale of distance, ordinarily measured in 
statute miles. Although accuracy of scale is 
decidedly limited on maps of large areas, an 
approximate straight line distance is ob- 
tained by measuring between any two points 
considered and then converting to miles on 
the map scale.* Measurement errors and map 
distortion necessitate consulting an atlas for 
exact mileage. A representative fraction may 
be found in the legend, indicating that one 
unit of distance on the map equals a specified 
number of like units on the earth’s surface. 
This information is particularly useful when 
comparing one map with another. 

Actual travel on land ordinarily will cover 
greater mileage than that measured on the 
map. Planes and ships, on the other hand, are 
likely to cover substantially fewer miles on 
long trips by navigating along great circle 
routes, which follow the shortest distance 
between any two points on the earth’s sur- 
face (major great circle trade routes are 
sometimes shown on maps and globes). 

Routes of travel or size of political units 
become far more meaningful than otherwise 
when distances are comprehended. We are 
better able to understand ways of life and 
problems (past and present) of Europeans, 
for example, when we can look at a map, use 
its seale, and see that great populations live 
in countries so small that the people are 
necessarily in close proximity to people 
speaking other languages and having herit- 
ages that differ. Hence we rightly consider 
France as a long standing world power, but 
to demonstrate that it has north-south and 
east-west dimensions shorter than those of 
Texas sheds additional light on the character 
of that nation. 


Distortion 


Maps are flat surface representations of 
the round earth or a portion of it, and, unlike 
globes, cannot be constructed without distor- 
tion of major earth features. Realization that 
distortions exist in maps is of particular 
importance in social studies classes, where 
students are learning to evaluate world con- 
ditions. Such knowledge will dispel confusion 


that frequently arises from observation that 
different maps show land and water areas in 
varying sizes and shapes. On some maps 
Alaska appears to be nearly as large as the 
United States, while it actually includes only 
about one-fifth as many square miles. Like- 
wise, the U.S.S.R. contains approximately 
three times the area of the U.S.A., although 
it may be pictured as being many times as 
large (overwhelmingly so). 

No map of considerable extent can show 
both correct shapes and true areas; many 
show neither. Maps are ordinarily con- 
structed with distortions so controlled that 
oceans or colder lands, with accompanying 
sparse or absent population, absorb most of 
the deformation, Distortion on some world 
maps is minimized by occasional interrup- 
tions with blank spaces and by curving me- 
ridians to show the poles as short lines, 
curved lines, or points. Scale is adversely 
affected by distortions, although it may be 
sufficiently accurate for classroom purposes 
on continental or smaller maps. 

Circular appearing hemispherical or world 
projections are more specialized than the 
usual “side view” types. Known as azimuthal 
maps, they may be centered on any city or 
other point, and thereby present enlightening 
perspectives of our lands and oceans. When 
centered on the North Pole they show high 
latitude intercontinental relationships as no 
other map can. Distortions increase outward 
from the center, but may be controlled to de- 
pict all places at correct distances or direc- 
tions from the center, to show great circle 
routes beginning at or passing through the 
center, or simply to make a map which looks 
like a photograph of the globe. 


Conclusion 


The many and varied maps available con- 
tain a wealth of fact and concepts which can 
aid immensely our un‘erstanding of the 
world we live in. As with any worthwhile 
source of information, we must learn to read 
them intelligently if they are to be of more 
than superficial value. Basic to map reading 
are many elementary map characteristics 
and earth concepts, and certain of the more 
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common of these have been presented here. 
Students who develop a willingness to study 
maps and an ability to learn from them can 
hardly fail thereby to become better in- 
formed, more useful citizens. 


1 Globes, too, are important as the only true repre- 
sentations of our earth. Their social studies utility, 
however, is subject to limitations; e.g., those imposed 
by relatively small size, the fact that not more than 
one-half of the world can be viewed at one time, and 


their being less well adapted for showing specialized 
information than are maps. 


2 Types include those of domestic manufacture, as 
by Jeppesen and Company (Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver, Colorado), and Denoyer-Geppert Company 
(5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois), and 
imported, as the Wenschow series distributed by 
Denoyer-Geppert. 


3 As an aid to stimulating interest several students 
might be asked to estimate the distance between 
two pertinent locations on a wall map _ before 
measurement is made. 


The ‘Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BoopisH 


Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Culture Patterns in the Education 
of Children 


One of the unresolved controversies per- 
taining to the rearing and education of 
young people concerns the relationship be- 
tween the amount of freedom children are 
permitted and their overall personality de- 
velopment. We refer particularly to that 
degree of freedom given to children which 
society (through its principal agents—the 
family and the schools) accepts as part of 
its system of values in the rearing and educa- 
tion of boys and girls. From time to time, 
anthropological studies of non-literate 
peoples have attempted to demonstrate that 
specific adult character traits, such as ag- 
gressiveness and greediness or their oppo- 
sites, as well as the presence or absence of 
neurotic traits seem to be related to how 
much freedom, love and security the indi- 
vidual enjoys in his developmental years. In 


our own culture, the controversy today is 


not whether a child should be given freedom, 
security and love but rather how to blend 
these with a degree of firmness and dis- 
ciplinary control which will enable the child 
to grow into a mature adult. 

In politics and economics the United States 
is generally considered part of Western 
Civilization. But, the United States differs 
considerably from European countries with 
respect to social patterns, particularly in the 


areas of family relationships and education, 
both of which have the major responsibility 
in the rearing and the education of children. 
The contrast in the behavior of European- 
reared with that of American-reared chil- 
dren is evident even to the casual observer. 
A timely and interesting evaluation of the 
classroom behavior of American and French 
children appeared in the New York Times 
Magazine section, June 30, 1957. The author, 
Lawrence Wylie, Head of Romance Lan- 
guages at Haverford College, spent a year in 
France on a Social Science Research Grant. 


Mr. Wylie is aware that “it is not safe to 
generalize concerning French and American 
children simply on the basis of observation of 
the secular, public school of peasant Peyrane 
and the Quaker school of middle-class, sub- 
urban Haverford.” Yet, there are significant 
variations which do “illuminate certain basic 
differences between the French and the 
American patterns of life.” 

One of the major differences noted by the 
author, in the area of education, is in the 
behavior of American and French children 
in class and in their attitudes toward the 
teacher and toward learning. The respect or 
the lack of it that the pupils have for the 
teacher is reflected in the following passages : 

“When I walked into the Peyrane school, 
the children were sitting quietly waiting for 
me. As I reached the front of the room they 
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all stood up and chorused “Bonjour, Mon- 
sieur”— or, after the first day, “Good after- 
noon, Mister Wylie.” They remained stand- 
ing, not stiffly, but politely, until I told them 
to sit down. 

“At Haverford, the reaction to my arrival 
depends on what the children have been 
doing before I get there. If thy have been 
working on arithmetic, the welcome is over- 
whelming. But if they’re all engaged in pre- 
paring the layout for the class newspaper, 
my arrival is scarcely noticed; it takes the 
combined efforts of the teacher and me to 
divert their interest to French.” 

More significant, perhaps, is the attitude 
towards learning. In our country, the teacher 
has to motivate the children to learn. If the 
boys and girls have no interest in a given 
subject, the teacher must try to develop an 
interest. In American classes “we have 
wasted almost half our time and my energy 
trying to create an atmosphere in which 
learning is possible.” In France, “the teacher 
supplies the knowledge and the children are 
expected to supply their own motivation. 
They are conditioned by their home training 
(italics mine) to recognize that they are 
children and that adults, not children, make 
decisions. School is presented to them as a 
serious experience that they must accept, 
regardless of their individual feelings .. .” 

In America we have stressed decision mak- 
ing as one of the several most desirable ob- 
jectives of education. Few will argue that the 
ability to make intelligent decisions is not 
a worthwhile educational goal. However, 
whether our approach of letting youngsters 
begin early in their life making both indi- 
vidual and group decisions which in Euro- 
pean countries are left to adults — whether 
our approach is fundamentally better for all 
concerned is one of the controversial ques- 
tions of our times. 

Mr. Wylie summarizes this point as fol- 
lows: 


“This (American) system makes for or- 
derly or chaotic families and classrooms, de- 
pending on whether each group happens to 
have a leader with sufficient manipulatory 


skill. It prepares the child admirably, how- 
ever, to meet the demands of social and 
political organizations in which persuasion, 
effective compromise, the individual vote, 
and the collective will to abide by group 
decisions are essential elements. It is not 
surprising that children raised under this 
system should grow up believing that the 
strength of our country lies in our political 
institutions. 

“In Peyrane, it is the wisdom of a decision, 
rather than its acceptance by a group, that 
is important. Experience, training, rational 
control tempered by love, are considered es- 
sential in making a wise decision, and since 
adults have more of these than do children 
generally, it is the adults who make the 
decisions. 

“This system works perfectly at home and 
at school. In adult social and political or- 
ganizations the various adult wisdoms come 
into conflict, so that the organizations lead a 
stormy existence, but there is no such con- 
flict in the smallest social unit. It would be 
hard to find better integrated, more sturdy, 
more smoothly functioning institutions than 
the classrooms and families of Peyrane. The 
scourges of nature and of man bring devasta- 
tion, but the family endures. It is not sur- 
prising that a child of Peyrane grows up 
believing that the most important thing in 
life is the integrity of his family. In the long 
run, he believes this is more important for 
France as a nation than what goes on in 
Paris or Indochina or Algeria. 


“It has beome stylish for American jour- 
nalists and political scientists to look at 
French political behavior, shake their heads 
and moan, “France is sick!” French journal- 
ists and sociologists look at American family 
life, shake their heads and moan, “America 
is sick!” Surely both countries have their 
troubles, but it is a poor diagnosis that is 
based on only one symptom, If these diag- 
nosticians were willing to have a look at the 
total pattern of a nation’s behavior—includ- 
ing the more humble aspects, such as what 
goes on in the schoolrooms of Peyrane and 
Haverford —their diagnosis might not be 
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so self-flattering, but it would make sense.” 

Returning to the problem of motivation: 
it is one of the major if not the major prob- 
lem faced by secondary school teachers in 
American schools. On the one hand our cul- 
ture fosters universal education and backs 
it up with compulsory school attendance 
laws. On the other hand, our culture, as 
reflected by family training, fails to condi- 
tion the child adequately to want to learn. 
Not many years ago, in our own country, 
failure in one or more subjects, or being 
demoted represented a real blow to a child’s 
ego. Perhaps at one time there was too much 
shame and disgrace attached to school fail- 
ure. However, even though many boys and 
girls today still regard it as an undesirable 
reflection against their ego if they fail one 
or more subjects, there are large numbers of 
teenagers who look upon passing or failing 
a subject with complete indifference—some- 
times equal to disdain. The majority of these 
youngsters fall into the category frequently 
referred to as the unwilling or reluctant 
learners. But there are many boys and girls, 
not necessarily in this category, who also 
do not become overly disturbed when they 
fail to pass one or more subjects even though 
they have the ability to do so. Frequently the 
blame is analyzed as being not of one’s own 
making. Instead, the fault is projected on 
someone else — usually the teacher or the 
school. 


Several days following the close of school, 
a mother approached us for advice concern- 
ing her daughter, who barely passed Geome- 
try I. The girl, according to the mother, 
blamed the teacher for her low grade. His 
dislike for the young lady and his poor teach- 
ing techniques were his failings, according to 
her. Although the mother recognized that her 
daughter had not applied herself as she 
might have, the mother was inclined to be- 
lieve the young woman’s evaluation of her 
teacher, for it was backed up by her girl 
friends. The immediate problem, however, 
was this. Because the girl did want to go to 
college, she enrolled in summer school in 
order to upgrade her mark in Geometry I. Lo 


and behold, she had the same teacher. The 
mother wanted advice as to what she should 
do. Should she go to the principal and request 
that her daughter be placed in a different 
class? She was aware of the possible com- 
plications. After a discussion with her of the 
pros and cons regarding this action, we be- 
gan a consideration of the girl’s study habits 
and her overall attitude towards the teacher. 
We suggested, if the young woman was 
serious about going to college, that she devote 
a minimum of one half to three quarters of 
an hour a day to each major subject. This 
took the mother by surprise. Her daughter 
never seemed to have any homework. The 
mother’s final decision was that she would 
not go to see the principal about having her 
daughter’s teacher changed but would dis- 
cuss the matter with her, particularly the 
matter of study time. Several days later the 
mother reported that the teacher expressed 
pleasure in seeing her daughter and was glad 
that she was taking a review course because 
she needed it. Still later in the summer we 
learned that the young woman earned the 
highest grade in her class with the teacher 
who she had thought did not like her and 
could not teach. 


Mr. Wylie also touched on the matter of 
homework (on the elementary school level) : 

“|. . They (French children) are accus- 
tomed to memorizing quantities of material. 
They have heavy homework as early as the 
first and second grades. Work does not de- 
light them, but they expect it. In Haverford, 
the mention of homework, of memorization, 
of quizzes, brings loud groans and mutinous 
threats. The teacher must find a gimmick to 
remove the onus of work from a project, or 
he must maneuver to make it appear, at least, 
to be a class decision, not a teacher decision.” 

The role of the family in motivating the 
child to learn is fundamental. It is not neces- 
sarily a conscious or deliberate effort to force 
a child to value schoo] but rather the result 
of the cohesiveness and the warmth that 
exists in the family and the system of values 
it is able to develop and maintain. That fami- 
lies fail in this respect is frequently attrib- 
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utable to causes that lie in our American way 
of life. 

In the same issue of the New York Times 
Magazine (June 30, 1957), Stanley P. Davies, 
retiring director of the Community Service 
Society (New York) wrote on “Counsel For 
the Troubled Family.” The article began as 
follows: 

“Ten-year-old Richard Miller has been 
slipping badly in his school work lately. His 
parents are pretty much concerned. They’ve 
talked with friends and relatives about the 
problem, and have tried to apply their advice. 

“Nothing seems to work. They’ve heard it 
said such situations sometimes require ‘spe- 
cialized professional help.’ But what kind of 
help? A tutor? A psychiatrist? 

“Actually Richard’s difficulties are only 
part of the Millers’ troubles right now. They 
have been having violent arguments them- 
selves lately. Sam often stays late at the 
office, partly because he can’t seem to do his 
work as quickly any more, partly because the 
thought of going home depresses him. Rita 
doesn’t feel ‘up to par.’ And there’s the con- 
stant battling with Richard about his studies. 
Recently Mr. and Mrs. Miller came to the 
Community Service Society for help.” 

According to Mr. Davies, over a million 
people, in more than two hundred cities 
sought help last year in family agencies on 
problems of family living. Many more fami- 
lies who need help do not go to family 
agencies. In our own experience with young 
people and their parents we found that the 
failure of the family to provide (for various 
reasons — broken home, lack of supervision, 
lack of firmness, over protection, rejection), 
the right kind of home atmosphere is re- 
sponsible in most cases for juvenile problems 
having to do with dislike for school, truancy, 
cutting classes, disrespect for teachers, and 
general lack of initiative and responsibility. 
The failure of many families to do a good job 
of rearing their children represents an indi- 
vidual family failure as well as a cultural 
failure. 


We do not advocate a return to European 
patterns in the rearing and education of 


children, Yet, there is need for a reevalua- 
tion of our own patterns of child-rearing and 
child-training as they are practiced both 
formally and informally in our families and 
in our schools. 

(The following information has been re- 
ceived from Edith H. Gibbs, Herron Hill 
Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Those attending the NCSS Convention in 
Pittsburgh this November will have an op- 
portunity to visit Historama, a unique pre- 
sentation of social studies projects combined 
with a sky show depicting important events 
in the history of Pittsburgh. 

For many years the Buh] Planetarium and 
Institute of Natural Science has worked with 
the Pittsburgh Press and the Science 
teachers of the district to present each spring 
a “Science Fair.” Much interest has been 
generated and competent embryo scientists 
have opportunities for science scholarships 
as well as to view the original work of their 
peers. The Latin teachers have also worked 
with the Planetarium to present in February 
of each year a “Latin Festival.” It follows 
the general plan of the Science Fair. 


The Geography teachers were the next 
group to combine their activities with those 
of the Buh] Planetarium, and the Geography 
Show has become an outstanding highlight 
of the year’s planning at the Planetarium. 

In October of 1954, James Kehew, now of 
Indiana State Teachers College, Alfred Lind- 
say, of Aspinwall High School, and Gregory 
Spanos, then president of the Allegheny 
County Council for the Social Studies, talked 
with Mr. Draper and Mr. Lyon of the Buhl 
Planetarium staff about the possibility of 
developing a Social Studies Show. 


Mr. Lyon invited the councils of the area 
to send representatives to a meeting on 
March 5, 1955 for the purpose of planning 
such a show. The dates chosen for the ven- 
ture were November 6 to 20. Mr. Draper sug- 
gested that the show be named “Historama.” 
A larger planning committee was named and 
meetings set for May 21 and June 4. 

When this larger committee met they sub- 
divided themselves into the following com- 
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mittees: general, sky show, exhibit and regis- 
tration, prizes, judging, and publicity. Miss 
Margaret Clark of Avonworth High School 
was elected general chairman. The members 
of the committees were from the sponsoring 
councils: Western Pennsylvania, Allegheny 
County, McKeesport, Washington County, 
and Westmoreland County; and from the 
Pittsburgh Diocesan schools. Each council 
contributed $10.00 to defray expenses. 

For the first Historama, displays were 
solicited from libraries, from individuals, 
and from the Historical Society as well as 
from the classrooms, Awards were made on 
November 18 to first and second prize 
winners from each category at each of the 
three grade levels, elementary, junior high, 
and senior high. There was also a group prize 
at each grade level for each category. These 
prizes were books solicited from their pub- 
lishers by the Prize Committee. There were 
nine categories: original art; sculptures; 
three-dimension models; dioramas; charts, 
graphs, and diagrams; reproduced historical 
documents; historical costumes; historical 
maps; and history notebooks. 

The title of the sky show presented in the 
Theatre of the Stars was the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” Featured in this show were basic 
principles of navigation. A new dome map 
was installed to demonstrate the naval 
strategy of the British. The skyline was 
transformed to that of colonial Baltimore, 
Baltimore Harbor, and Fort McHenry. While 
a realistic battle was staged with sound and 
lights, an actor representing Francis Scott 
Key presumably wrote the words of our na- 
tional anthem. At the conclusion, the audi- 
ence rose to join in the anthem while the 
wind tossed flag was shown on the dome. 

According to the Planetarium’s records 57 
schools sent in 750 exhibits and 6,300 persons 
were attracted to Historama in its first year. 
The theme of Historama, 1956, was “Medi- 
terranean Stars.” Mrs. Iva Parkas was gen- 
eral chairman. The judges who contributed 
a Sunday Afternoon to assess the 655 ex- 


hibits were prominent Pittsburgh civic 
leaders and educators. 

The general chairman for Historama, 
1957, is Albert Goldsmith, and the theme is 
“Pittsburgh in a Changing World.” The sky 
show is to be centered around the fire of 1845 
and the changes it brought. In addition, there 
will be a film illustrating changes in Pitts- 
burgh since 1880. Of course all of this is in 
preparation for the bicentennial celebration 
beginning in 1958. 

But in three years there have also been 
changes in the planning for Historama. Now 
the general committee is made up of the 
officers and the chairmen of the active com- 
mittees which now are: publicity, registra- 
tion, display, prizes, judging, and evaluation. 
This year there is a strong desire to improve 
the quality of exhibits; and so the exhibitor 
is required to give his project an historically 
significant title, and if he is from a junior or 
senior high school he must also list the 
sources of his information. The categories 
have been renamed to clarify some misunder- 
standings which have arisen. These now are: 
original art; single models such as a weapon, 
building, or fort; historical settings, a model 
in significant relation to its environment, as 
Fort Duquesne at the forks of the rivers; 
historical actions, a scene illustrating the 
progress of some decisive historical incident, 
as Gen. Forbes entering Fort Duquesne; 
charts, diagrams, and graphs; historical 
maps, historical costumes; and notebooks. 
The Evaluation Committee has the responsi- 
bility of checking each entry for conformity 
to rules before it is registered. Prizes are not 
being solicited from publishers but purchased 
so that there can be uniformity in value. The 
Planetarium also provides ribbons and 
medals as awards. 

All interested persons planning to be in 
Pittsburgh between November 11 and 30 are 
cordially invited to take advantage of the 
opportunity of seeing what we mean by His- 
torama, which incidentally we believe to have 
been the first of its kind in the United States. 
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Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN E. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 


NEW MATERIALS 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Describes 
approximately 3500 titles and _ their 
sources, catalogued by topics; includes 
sources, subject, and title index. Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, Wise. 

Educators Guide to Free Slide Films. In- 
cludes some 200 pages, with descriptions 
and sources for over 600 titles of silent 
and sound filmstrips and sets of slides 
available from about 100 sources. Edu- 
cators Progress Service. 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and 
Transcriptions. Includes some 150 pages, 
with descriptions and sources of 58 free 
tapes, 181 free scripts, and 19 free tran- 
scriptions. Educators Progress Service. 

Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free Curricu- 
lum Materials. Includes in more than 300 
pages descriptions of more than 1200 
selected catalogs, pamphlets, charts, and 
other curricular materials available from 
over 500 sources. Educators Progress 
Service. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. 
Includes descriptions and sources of almost 
4000 titles (mostly posters and pamphlets) 
organized under topical headings. Div. of 
Surveys and Field Services, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Materials. 
Identifies instructional materials, pam- 
phlets, pictures, charts, teaching units, 
course outlines, exhibits, films, filmstrips, 
slides, kits, and their sponsors. Organized 
according to sources and by subject index. 
Educ, Div., Field Enterprises, Chicago, II. 

FILMS 

Ancient Egypt. 10 min. Sound. Color or 
B&W. Sale or rental. Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Tells of a visit to Egypt to see the Sphinx, 


and Temple at Karnak. Reviews develop- 

ments in art, science, and religion. 

Egypt and the Nile. 16 min. Sound. Color or 
B&W. Sale or rental Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

Shows geography and life of Upper and 
Middle Egypt and the Delta region. 

Life in the Nile Valley. 10 min. Sound. Color 
or B&W. Sale or rental. Coronet Films. 
Shows the Nile from Cairo to Aswan with 

close study of Egyptian farm family. 

Sudan Dispute. 20 min. Sound. B&W. Rental. 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Shows life of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
presents both the British and Egyptian view- 
point on what should be the future of this 
region. 

The French Revolution. 30 min. Color. Sale. 
Coronet Films. 

Film is the first attempt to depict the 
French Revolution in its true light, not as 
a movement of great violence but one that 
brought the people of France, through an 
orderly sequence of events, to the setting up 
of the significant constitutional government. 
Winged Wizardry. 13 min. Sale. Color. 

United World Films, 144 Park Ave., New 

York, N. Y. 

Shows the jet pilots doing the cork screw 
roll, the loop, and the single cloverleaf. 
Sentinels in the Air. 15 min. Color. Sale. 

United World Films, Inc. 

Emphasizes the role of U. S. Air Force 
reservists play in the defense of their coun- 
try, and shows activities at Air Force Re- 
serve Centers. 

Family Around the World. 20 min. Sale or 
rental. United World Films, Inc. 

Makes a comparative study of family life 
on the world level in terms of differing en- 
vironments, climatic conditions, and stages 
of cultural development. 
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FILMSTRIPS 
The Supreme Court: Justice Under Law. 55 
frames. B&W. Sale. Educ. Activities Office, 

The N. Y. Times, 229 W 43 St., New York 

36, N. Y. 

Takes up the recent pattern of decisions, 
the controversy these have aroused and the 
background of the rulings on segregation, 
national security, individual rights and other 
areas. 

Struggle for Asia. 58 frames. B&W. Sale. 

The N. Y. Times. 

Relates Asia to the global East-West 
struggle, examines the “neutral” position 
spearheaded by India, and the importance of 


U.S. policies of the past and today as the 
filmstrip points up the current struggles 
shaping Asia’s future. 

The Medieval Manor. 42 frames. Sale. Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 

Very colorful view of life in a manor. All 
people, serfs, lords, kings, are depicted in a 
meaningful manner. History is really alive. 
The Town and Its Guilds. 41 frames. Sale. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

Very fire photography. Gives a vivid de- 
scription of the development of an early town 
and the formation of its guilds. Facts are 
presented in a most interesting fashion. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


DaAvID W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mental Hygiene in Public Health. By Paul V. 
Lemkau. New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 
Inc., 1955. Second Edition. Pp. xxiii, 486. 
$8.00. 

This book is in actuality two books. Part 
One is entitled The Place of Mental Hygiene 
in Public Health. Presented in this part is the 
current status of mental health as it relates 
to public health functions. Particularly en- 
lightening to all who have no working con- 
nection with public health services is the 
chapter in which Lemkau points out the re- 
sponsibility that public health has towards 
the mentally ill. 


Lemkau goes on in this portion of the book 
to describe the kinds of leadership requisite 
for this phase of the public health program. 
Then the author points up the various 
methods for getting information concerning 
mental health to the public; posters, pam- 
phlet literature, etc. Finally the framework 
is developed upon which is built the program 
of mental health within the scope of public 
health. Lemkau has structured this at the 
national, state and local levels of operation. 

Part One seems to be the essence of the 
entire book. It completely justifies the title. 


This area of the book is considerably ex- 
panded over the first edition published in 
1949. Part Two, entitled The Development of 
the Individual is a book complete in itself 
and would seem to be a companion book and 
source of reference for Part One, but other- 
wise related to the concept of public or 
community health only incidentally. 


In the second part of the book excellent 
treatment is given to the physical, physio- 
logical, mental and especially the social and 
emotional development of the individual. 
Lemkau traces this growth from the pre- 
natal period, through a logical pattern of 
development that culminates with old age. 

Lemkau, in summarizing, acknowledges 
the fact that the problems relevant to mental 
health as a recognized and integral part of 
community planning is still in its early states 
of development. “As in every developing 
program, there is considerable anxiety as to 
where and how work shall be done. Psychia- 
try and psychology have not produced all 
the facts needed as a basis for action, and 
public health research in this area has not 
yet fully developed.” (p. 390) 


Worthy of special note are the two appen- 
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dices. One has to do with a somewhat techni- 
cal description of the various recognized 
psychopatholgical conditions and the other 
is a compilation of recent visual aides per- 
taining to mental health. 
JOSEPHINE W. HUBBELL 

University of Maryland 

College Park, Maryland 





Societies Around the World. New shorter 
edition. Prepared by Howard Becker on 
the basis of the two-volume work by Irwin 
T. Sanders et al. New York: The Dryden 
Press, c. 1956. Pp. xx, 811. $6.50. 

Yet another try at solving the problem of 
the introductory course in social science, the 
two-volume Societies Around the World was 
produced by a University of Kentucky group 
(sociologists, anthropologists, and geog- 
raphers, this time), and published in 1953. 
The present book is a one-volume condensa- 
tion by Howard Becker, who has, cut, re- 
vised, added new interpretations, and fur- 
ther reduced the scholarly paraphernalia 
(footnotes, indications of omission, etc.) for 
easy reading. 

Thinking about societies as wholes and 
comparing different societies in different 
stages of culture and with different ethos is 
advanced as the best preparation for further 
study in the social sciences. Six societies — 
the Eskimo, the Navajo, the Baganda, the 
Chinese Peasant, the Cotton South, and the 
English Midlands—are chosen for study. 
Through a wide selection of materials, writ- 
ten by a total of 111 authors, an attempt is 
made to describe each society as “a going 
concern.” Unusual cross-cultural comparison 
is possible, since the materials for each 
society have been arranged, for the most 
part, in a uniform sequence covering the 
people, the habitat, making a living, social 
organization and interaction, and_ socio- 
cultural change. 

The book is undoubtedly a useful one. 
General readers should certainly find it ab- 
sorbing. It is a most convenient source for 
teachers of social studies for library or per- 
sonal reference. At the college level, it could 


function as a book of readings, reference 
work, or text, if one likes the approach of 
sociology, anthropology, and geography; it 
is not adapated to courses making the more 
usual combination of sociology, economics, 
and political science. Whether this is the 
answer to interdisciplinary introductory 
courses will depend on what is wanted at 
particular institutions; at least it breaks new 
ground, 

WAYNE C. NEELY 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 





Sociological Theory: Present Day Sociology 
from the Past. Edited by Edgar F. Bor- 
gatta and Henry J. Meyer. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. xvii, 547, iv. 
$6.75. 

This book will be of interest mainly to 
students of sociological theory. In the belief 
that early sociologists have been too quickly 
dismissed as “armchair theorists,” the edi- 
tors have assembled sixty-one selections from 
the great sociologists from the nineteenth 
century to the middle 1930’s. Contributions 
to theory are emphasized—theory that is 
held to be especially useful for present day 
research and formulation of ideas. Materials 
regarded as of mere historical interest, of 
methodological description, or of philosophi- 
cal character are excluded. The aim has been 
to present a readable account of what the 
editors choose as the most provocative theo- 
retical ideas; hence, the original selections 
are cut and edited without indication of just 
where and in what manner the revisions 
differ. 

The selections appropriately have been 
grouped not according to chronology, but in 
five sections each dealing with a central 
sociological problem: (1) the person as a 
social unit, (2) social forms and processes, 
(3) societal structures, (4) the persistence 
of social structures, and (5) social change. 
In the section on the person, the selections 
are from Baldwin, Cooley, Mead, Piaget, 
Durkheim, and Linton; in the other sections, 
similarly outstanding writers have been 
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drawn upon. The volume is a convenient re- 

ference for all sociologists, and is adapted 

as a text to certain types of theory courses. 
WAYNE C. NEELY 

Hood College 

Frederick, Maryland 





Boys Will Be Men. By Burnham, Jones and 
Bedford. Third Edition. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott and Company, 1957. Pp. x, 477. 
$3.00. 

Boys Will Be Men is a complete and 
detailed text dedicated to the purpose of 
helping young boys meet their personal prob- 
lems and needs in a changing society. The 
authors concentrate on such pertinent con- 
cerns as courtesy, good manners and groom- 
ing, dating, preparing for a suitable voca- 
tion, homemaking, the care of the body, 
consumer buying and purchasing, and the 
obligation of the citizen to his community. 
Throughout the book emphasis is always 
placed on the problem of human relations. 

The chapters on consumer economics make 
use of the current range of incomes and 
prices. Sociological and psychological data 
in the sections on courtship, marriage and 
homemaking adhere to the accepted theories 
of the present time. The authors have also 
made a special effort to note the most recent 
changes in government services to the fam- 
ily. The result is an up-to-date study in the 
economic, political, and psychological aspects 
of social living. 

The chief limitation of the text is the 
strong emphasis placed upon the male of the 
species, Little regard is given to the develop- 
mental problems of girls. It is not feasible 
that the needs of youth can be restricted to a 
mere study of boys in complete isolation from 
the problems of girls. The strong emphasis 
placed upon boys developing into manhood 
without taking into consideration the needs 
of girls seems to contradict the purpose 
which the authors stated in the preface, 
where the stress is placed upon young people 
rather than boys. The favoritism expressed 
for boys is also somewhat unusual when one 


considers that the authors of the text are 
women. 

WILLIAM H. SHANNON 
Arundel High School 
Gambrills, Maryland 





American Government Under the Constitu- 
tion. By Paul C. Bartholomew. (Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1956. 
Pp. xii, 342, $3.75.) 

According to Professor Bartholomew the 
purpose of this volume is “to give the Consti- 
tution more realism, while covering most of 
the matter usually included in textbooks in 
American Government.” 

Annotating the Constitution clause by 
clause, the author gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the Supreme Court’s interpretation 
of the written document. He uses two tech- 
niques in discussing “most of the other 
matter” found in textbooks on American 
government. The first of these is a lengthy 
introduction which includes ‘‘the major 
points of historical background, the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution, and 
political parties.” Secondly, he discusses 
under certain constitutional clauses related 
subject matter, which, although not sug- 
gested directly by the constitutional pro- 
vision, is necessary to understand how our 
political system functions. For example, the 
author discusses state courts under the 
Judiciary Article. 

Professor Bartholomew utilizes to good 
advantage numerous tables, diagrams, and 
other illustrative material. He adds as appen- 
dices an excellent list of selected references, 
and a useful “Political Vocabulary,” with 
definitions of terms mentioned in the text. 

The author has packed a mass of factual 
information in relatively few pages. On the 
other hand, the organizational framework of 
the book limits discussion of important topics 
such as the influence of public opinion and 
pressure groups in our democratic society. 

Guy B. HATHORN 

University of Maryland 

College Park, Maryland 
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The Magsaysay Story. By Carlos P. Romulo 
& Marvin M. Gray. (New York: The John 
Day Co., 1956.) Pp. 316. $5.00. 
Democracy, now on the defensive in Asia, 

had quite a good friend in President 

Magsaysay of the Philippines. His career 

resembles the log-cabin-to-White-House saga 

so much beloved by Americans who, further- 
more, we are told in this book, would like him 
personally because he behaved like a com- 
pound of Andrew Jackson and Abraham 
Lincoln. In fact, both authors have pulled out 
all the whistle-stops to humanize this leader 
who defeated communism just at the very 
moment when it was on the verge of taking 
over the Philippines. Written in the best 
tradition of the historical writing of Car- 
lyle, the authors should be congratulated for 
making their hero an understandable figure 
for the American reader. Furthermore, Mag- 
saysay was most fortunate in allowing, or 
picking, such able writers as Romulo and 

Gray to present him to the Anglo-Saxon 

world. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 





HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 
Book NOTES 


Delinquency: The Juvenile Offender in 
America Today by H. A. Bloch and F. T. 
Flynn. New York: Random House, 1956. 
One of the most valuable features of the 

book is that it disposes of some of the com- 

mon fallacies concerning causes. The usual 
pat answers, such as housing, economic de- 

ficiency, or broken homes are only part of a 

large and complicated combination of forces 

behind the youthful offender. 


The last section deals with prevention and 
the various means that have been tried. 

The importance of the problem demands 
that we continue to try all possible ways of 
curbing delinquency keeping in mind the 
many causes and trying to develop programs 
that will employ a variety of techniques and 
cover several different phases. 





TEAMMATES .. . 











for a complete and vivid study of 
history for classes using 


THIS IS 
AMERICA’S STORY 


Wilder - Ludlum - Brown 
Grades 7 or 8 


and 


THE MAKING OF 
MODERN AMERICA 


Canfield - Wilder 





Senior High School 
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for Use with 


Practice and Review Tests 


This Is America’s Story 


—can be used as a brief workbook 
or as a set of achievement tests and 
includes a comprehensive review of the 
text, as well as an “Inventory of 
Attitudes and Opinions” on the Ameri- 
can way of life and American citizen- 
ship. As workbook exercises the tests 
provide a valuable self-check for stu- 





| TEAMMATES 2% | 


the student’s progress. 





Workbook and Tests for Use with 
The Making of Modern America 


—consists of exercises dealing with 
the 44 chapters of the text, with the 
Prologue, “Your America,” and with 
the Epilogue, “Your Government,” 


which strengthen perspective and com- 
prehension of the material. Eleven unit 
review tests and an End-of-the-Course 
Review test provide a ready measure 
of the student’s comprehension and 
progress. 





dents; as achievement tests, a con- 
venient, objectively-scored measure of 
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McKINLEY DESK 


OUTLINE MAPS 


Sizes and Prices of Desk Outline Maps 


aa—size 15 x 20 ins. $4.20 per hundred 
a—size 10 x 15 ins. $2.10 per hundred 


b—size 7, x 10 ins. $1.05 per hundred 
c—size 5! x 72 ins. $.80 per hundred 


Carriage Extra 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
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Mediterranean World ....................6. 113ab 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE MAPS 
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MEDIEVAL & MODERN HISTORY 
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Europe, Southeast & East Mediter- 
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AMERICAN 
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World, Divided at 60° East 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE MAPS 


108ab 


European & English History 18aa 
HISTORY 
Southern States.... 184b, 188abe 


South Atlantic Colonies........ acbevescapucdn 
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Volume III of Scholarships, Fellowship 
and Loans, by Norman Feinman, was re- 
leased recently by the Bellman Publishing 
Company, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
Price of the new volume is $10.00; all three 
volumes together sell for $20.00. 

Volume III, a gold mine of opportunity, 
contains complete information on more than 
8,000 scholarships, fellowships, loans and 
grants-in-aid that award more than $10,000,- 
000 annually. The information in Volume III 
is all new, and none of the data from Vol- 
umes I and II is repeated. 

The publication gives complete listings 
which are not available from any other 
source, along with suggestions on how to 
meet scholarship, fellowship, or loan com- 
mittees plus sample application forms and 
directions for filling them out. All material 
is carefully and easily indexed and cross- 
referenced so that it is readily found, Vol- 
ume III contains a master index for all three 
volumes according to vocational goals or 
fields of interest. 

This book and its two companion volumes 
should be especially useful in the school 
library or vocational guidance office. 

If you ever have occasion to use portraits 
and brief biographical sketches of famous 
Americans, you’ll find something made to 
order in four new booklets (814” x 11”) 
released this year by Pacific Coast Pub- 
lishers, Redwood City, California. Published 
under the series title, “Great Americans at 
a Glance,” each volume costs $1.00. 

Volume I offers one-page biographical 
sketches and portraits of statesmen, ex- 
plorers, historians, and Army and Navy 
officers. Volume II is devoted to inventors 
and scientists; Volume III treats American 
authors; and Volume IV covers outstanding 
American women. Our Presidents at a 





TRAVEL RIGHT 


Europe — Request reservations NOW (A) 
Check choice and mail today. 
1. Custom made courier assisted — Europe oO 
2. Conducted tour folders — Europe U.S.A. 
3. Origins of New England Tour Jun. 23-Jul. 4 
“A Course on Wheels’ NLE. Origins History an 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


79 Newbury St. 








ARNOLD TOURS Boston, Mass. 





New Sixth Edition 
Historical Fiction 


and Other Reading References 
for Junior and Senior High 
Schools and Colleges 


A completely revised and up-to-date sixth edition 
of Miss Logasa’s popular reference book. 


For nearly two decades Historical Fiction has been 
the standard work in this field. 


On each of the several thousand books listed in 
Historical Fiction, the author, title, publisher and 
publication date is furnished, together with a one- 
line description giving the time, place and characters 
dealt with in the book. Interesting narrative, bio- 
graphic and source books are also included in this 
complete list. 


Price — $5.75 


postage extra 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
809-11 NORTH 19th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 
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Glance, a companion booklet to the series, 
was published last year at the same price. 


ARTICLES 


“Fellaghas vs. French in Algeria,” New York 
Times Magazine, February 10, 1957. 

“Federal Civilian Atomic Energy Policy,” 
Congressional Digest, January, 1957. 

“African Showcase: The Gold Coast” by 
Thomas F. Brady, Reader’s Digest, Janu- 
ary, 1957. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Essays in Traditional Jewish Thought. By 
Samuel Belkin. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. 191. $3.50. 

The Moral Life of Man. By Jacob Kohn. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
Pp. vi, 252. $3.75. 

The Managed Casualty: The Japanese- 
American Family in World War II. By 
Leonard Broom and John I. Kitsuse. 
Berkeley, California: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1956. Pp. iii, 226. Cloth 
Bound $4.50. Paper Bound $3.50. 

Problems Facing America and You. By 
Horace Kidger and William Dunwiddie. 
New York: Ginn and Company, 1956. Pp. 
iv, 636. $4.32. 

National Communism and Popular Revolt in 
Eastern Europe. Edited by Paul E. Zinner. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956. Pp. 563. Paper Bound $3.50. 

American Democracy. By J. Oliver Hall and 
Russell E. Klinger. New York: American 
Book Company, 1957. Pp. vi, 580. $3.80. 

The Course of Europe Since Waterloo. 
(Fourth Edition) By Walter Phelps Hall 
and William Stearns Davis. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. Pp. xliii, 
922. $6.75. 

William Boyd Allison: A Study of Practical 
Politics. By Leland L. Sage. Iowa City, 
Iowa: State Historical Society of Iowa, 
1956. Pp. xix, 401. $3.50. 

Notes on Atomic Energy for Medical Officers. 
By the Royal Naval Medical School. Alver- 
stoke, Hampshire, England: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. xvi, 169. $4.75. 





Henry Clifford: His letters and sketches 
from the Crimea. By Henry Clifford. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1957. 
Pp. 288. $10.00. 

The Meaning of Americanism. By Robert N. 
Beck. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. 180. $4.75. 





AS THE EDITOR SEES IT 
(Continued from page 226) 


school is not only doing what the average 
older school did, but is doing it better; and 
that moreover it is doing much more than 
that older school ever tried to do. We have 
observed nothing about our generation that 
makes us particularly proud of the education 
it received, if we can judge, as we should, by 
the cultural and moral outcomes. We like to 
believe that thirty years from now the pres- 
ent school generation will pass its test more 
brilliantly. 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, 
AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) Showing the Ownership, Manager, and Circulation of 
THE SociaL Stupies, published monthly October to April in- 
clusive at Philadelphia, Pa. October 1, 1955. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor and 
business manager are: Publisher McKinley Publishing Co., 
809-811 N. 19th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. —. Leonard B. 
Irwin, 105 Hutchinson Ave., Haddonfield, N. Managing editor 
Albert E. McKinley, Jr., 301 E. Main St., Suaseaeen N. J. 
re manager William Martin, 2208 Fairhill Ave., Glenside, 

a 

2. The owner is: (if owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a partnership or other unincorpo- 
rated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each individ- 
ual member, must be given.) 

McKINLEY PUBLISHING Co., 809-811 North 19th St., Philadel- 
phia 30, Pa. 

Atsert E. McKIN.ey, Jr., 301 E. Main St., Moorestown, N. J. 
Estate of C. S. McKINLEy, c/o Jos. K. Coxe, Atty., 15 W. Queen 
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The Estate of ALBert E. MCKINLEY, c/o Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, 1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgages, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (if there are none, 
so state.) 
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4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, also 
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under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as truees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publi- 
cation sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date shown 
above was: (This information is required from daily, weekly, 
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AvBert E. MCKINLEY, Jr., Managing Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of October, 
1957. 

Wm. E. HALLOWAY 

(My commission expires February 1, 1961.) 
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Size 32 inches by 44 inches yen eas 
Thee map are printed ona speclly peared paper of nial at 
and strong texture. | i | 


They can be colored with ink, crayon or water color and preserved for 
permanent use as a finished Wall Map. 


| Two gummed suspension rings are farnished with each map. 


The United States pa Sections 
The Continents 
The World (Mercator’s Projection). United States Some betaling OE 
Europe (boundaries of 1922). United States (State boundaries ah "reaan ¢ ‘a 
Europe (boundaries of 1914). Eastern United States. ; "Greece and 
Asia. New England. 3 
Africa. Middle Atlantic States. : World. 
North America. South Atlantic States. — 
South America. Mississippi whe ki elt. ‘Roman Empire, 
Australia. > rN t and Plateau States. i a Be es 


Price, 1 to 4 maps, 55 cents each postpaid. — 
5 or more maps $8 cents each, postage extra, 


sheets of stout pupee:s'x ts shes hemi Aiea 
blocks one-fifth inch square, and heary raling every twe inches, 

Price, 1 to 4 sheets, 55 cents each postpaid. 

5 to 16 sheets, 38 cents each, postage extra. 

11 sheets or over, 35 cents each, postage extra. ye 


McKinley Publisk . 
809-811 North 19th Street 








DENOYER-GEPPERT 


OUTLINE MAPS 


In different sizes and types 


Widely used from the elementary 
school thru college and university. 




















Junior-Size WALL OUTLINE MAPS, 46x35 Inches 






Africa W025 gens WOS90 Roman Empire 
_ Alexander’s Empire WOl117 Lo Wwo6 South America 
Americas Wwollg9 ne A WO142 Texas 
WO36 Mediterranean Lands wol U. S., with Rivers 
— ae Wolfia U. 8, Bastern (2-0n) 
Mi a nm 
Caribbean a North 5 WOl73 U. S., Southeastern 
England and Wales W059 New York City wo79 World, Americas Centered 
WO81 World, Ancient 
: WO131 New York State W057 + World, North Polar 
W021 _ Pacific Lands WO57b World, N. Polar, Blue Seas 
WO165 Pacific N. W., 44”x 48" | WO79%e World, Oceans Condensed 
F WO137 Pennsylvania W099 World, Semi-elliptical 
Senior-Size WALL OUTLINE MAPS, 64x44 Inches 
Br. Columbia W0O165a Pacific N. W. WOla_iU. S., City Symbols, Rivers, Mts.* 
British Isles W0140a S. Dakota WOl1Sa_ U. S., no Rivers * Mts. in brown 
bs ol eggs WO79a World, Americas Centered 
WO145a Virginia WO099a World, Europe Centered 
WO148a Wisconsin WO79ae World, Oceans Condensed 


Double Senior-Size WALL OUTLINE MAPS, 86x64 Inches 
W099b World, Semi-elliptical WOSS1 United States 


CARTOCRAFT DESK OUTLINE “DO” MAPS 
Nearly 300 desk outline maps in two styles and three sizes 


ll x 8%”—16 x 11”—22 x 16”—with mountains — without mountains 
Lithographed in blue on white paper which takes ink, pencil, and water color. 


SLATED OUTLINE MAPS 
Cartocraft “Blue Seas” series 64x50” and 44x50” 


Ravenswood “One Print” series 64x50” and 44x50” 
Printed on slated cloth surfaced for chalk writing. 


WHITEBOARD OUTLINE MAPS 


* 36 Re-MARK-able Outline maps mounted back-to-back on panel. Size 46 x 35”. Durable 
fs on maps permits use of special crayon which can easily be wiped off and 
maps used repeatedly. 
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